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“A gentle wafting to immortal life.’’—.Mi/ton. 


She died in meekness, like the noiseless lamb 
When slain upon the Altar by the knife ; 
And lay reclining on her couch so calm 
That all who saw her, said she still had life, 
And like the Hummingbird that seeks the bower, 
But wings her swiftly from the place away— 
Bearing the dew-drop from the fading flower— 
{ler spirit wandered to the IsLes or Day. 


She died in softness, like the Dorian flute 
When heard melodious on the hills at night, 
When every voice but that loved one is mute, 
And all the holy Teavens above are bright. 
And like the Rainbow of the sunny skies— 
The dew-drop fillet of the brow of Even — 
Blending its colors as the Evening dies— 
Her beauty melted in the light of Ileaven. 
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BY CHARLES B, SEDGWICK, ESQ. 





LapDIEs AND GENTLEMEN :— 

I shall avai) myself of the opportunity afforded by 
your invitation, to speak upon a question intimate- 
ly connected with the interests of Education, and 
in a few days to be passed upon and settied by the 
freemen of the State at the Ballot Box. The Le- 
gislature at its last Sessicn, passed a law by which 


it is enacted in substance, that the Common Schools | 


of this State shall be free to all persons over five 
and less than twenty one years of age. It provides 
a liberal sum, to be raised by a County or Town 
tax, for meeting the expenses of a system of Free 
Schools, and authorizing the Trustees of Districts, 
under certain specified restrictions, to estimate and 
raise by district taxes, ample means for the erection 
and repairs of school houses and the other ineiden- 
tal expenses of their several schools. If their esti- 
mates are approved by the tax payers of the Dis- 
trict, they are authorized to assess and raise suffi- 


cient money to keep the schools open through the | many from the 


year and without and against the assent and appro- 


te remem 


| 
| 


bation of the inhabitants, they are required to rais 
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sufficient imeans to defray their expenses 
| months, 
As it has become unfashionable of late for Legis- 


| lators to assume the responsibility of enacting any 
| ; ; 


| good and just law for the improvement or protec- | 


it to the in- 
fallible test of the Ballot Box, this also is to under- 
co that 


| of the State are to cast their ballots For, or Against, 


| tion of society, without first submitting 


serutiny. At the next election, the voters 


the New School Law, and it is to be accepted or 


rejected by the majority of sutlrages. [ consider 
this as infinitely transeending in importanee any 


} 


question of state policy, upon which the people 


have ever been called to vote—the decision of which, 


if it were a final settlement of the question, would 


most seriously affect, either for good or evil, the 


prosperity, happiness and stability—the character 


| andprospects of the state for all time. 


I shall not weary vou with even a brief discussion 
| 


You who are engaged 


| 
| 
| of the details of this law. 
| 


| in teaching and whose daily pursuits render you 


| familiar with all the routine and necessities of our 


i system of Common School Edueation, are much 


| better prepared to judge upon that subject than ] 


; can be. I choose rather to regard it as making 


| ample provision for a good, thorough, and compre- 


| hensive system of common school education, free 


suitable age within the limits of 


to every child of 
| ‘ : . — “7 —o ¢ 
the State. If this law fails to provide suihcent 
| means for such a purpose ; if its 


| by suitable and competent officers is not guaran- 


prompt execution 


| teed ; if it falls short of securing liberal instruction 


| by qualified, and of course well paid teachers, in 
healthy, comfortable, and attractive school houses, 
‘stored with well selected libraries and ample scien- 
tific apparatus, then hope it may be amended in 
all the particulars in which it falls short, until the 
system shall commend itself as perfect, to every 
lover of his country and his kind. 


e 


Hitherto, a portion of the expense of common 


school education has been levied of the parents of 





cnough to be freed from the rate, and who yet felt 
. 
itas a burden. Many who were too poor to be 


| taxed were unwilling to receive the education of 


their children as a charity, and thus enjoy that for 
which they had not paid. The invidious distine- 
tion between the children of the rich and poor,was 


galling to many a proud spirit, so that although no 


creat burden was imposed upon any, beyond the 
reecipts of the public monies, yet practically many 
have been exeluded either wholly or partially from 
the schools by the operation of the present laws, 
In many of our cities, the experiment of Free 
has been tried and the result has been 


Schools 


uniform, in a largely increased attendance of the 


children both of the poor and the rich. The rich, 
if compelled to support the common schools, will 
withdraw their children from private schools, and 
strive to make those for which they are compelled 


to pay,good enough for the education of their sons, 


and the schools are improved so as to be good 


_enongh for the richest, while they are not too good 


the scholars by rate bills, charging each scholar ac- | 


cording to his attendance. In this way, the defi- 
ciency of our common school fand to support the 
It has been left to the 


discretion of the Trustees of the Distriets to exempt 


schools, has been supplied. 


the indigent from the payment of these school rates. | 


It was doubtless the 
verty should debar no child from the privilege of 
the common schools, Still no one acquainted with 
echools. 


-= 


intention of the law that po- 


for the poorest. The establishment of this system 
will eventuate in bringing all the children of the 
State into the common schools. Under its opera- 
tion we may hope in time to see our schools all that 
they ought to be. Even this I regard as a sure, 
and no ineonsiderable step of progress in the right 
I hope that my eyes, or at all events 
those of my children, may see the day when there 
will be no child within the State so poor that it may 
not have the benefit of a thorough and practical 
education, which will fit it well for any of the trades, 
professions or avocations of life, When indeed 
there shall be added to the system of Free Com- 
mon Schools, Free Academies and Free Colleges, 
whose liberal endowments by the State, shall furn- 
ish, through the instrumentality of able, accomplish- 
ed, and thoroughly bred professors, well furnished 
Lecture Rooms, and Observatories, well tilled and 
stocked farms and model workshops, extensive li- 
braries and all other necessary and desirable appii- 
ances, the very best education which the last im- 
provements of the race in science, art and know- 
ledge will allow to be given, and the faculties of the 
pupils are capable of receiving. ‘This time may be 
far distant, but it is the right of the people to de. 
mand it; and all who look to the true and lasting 
welfare of the State, will be well disposed to grant it, 

I look forward with confidence to the time,when 
the head of our Common School system, shall not 


direction. 


consider this a subordinate and inferior part of the 
| . hie . . y 
the subject will deny that this tax has excluded | busincss of his department. 'When indeed the de- 


It diminished the length | partment of public instruetion shall be the leading 
of the attendance of many who were not poor | one in the State, and presided over by the rarest 
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l 
talent ; when thoroughly qualified superintendents | 
of a great system, shall be elected for convenient | 


districts throughout the State, and when a far sound mind in a sound body.”’ I do not mean to 
greater array of talent, integrity, learning and abil-| assert that common school education, as heretofore 
ity, shall be found necessary and shall be demand- | administered, has had any very strong tendency to 


ed for this than for the whole Judiciary of the State, | 
and I may add, for all other learned professions in 
the State. 

The objections to the passage of this law are to 
come mainly from the rich, who are of course to 
bear the burden of taxation for its support. I can | 
hardly conceive any other argument in a free State | 
against a system of free schools, than that founded | 
upon the injustice of taxing one man for the educa- | 
tion of another’s children. That many large tax- | 
payers will take a liberal and enlightened view of 
this question, and will see that their pecuniary in- | 
terests even, will in the end be promoted and their 
burdens lightened, I cannot doubt. Nor do I be- 
lieve that it requires any extraordinary forecast and 
sagacity, to see that such must be the result. But 
the pocket is the center of a system of nerves of 
extreme sensitiveness, and thtre will be a loud out- 
ery against the injustice and inequality of this law, 
and a serious and determined effort to defeat its 
passage. It becomes necessary then to inquire in- 
to the legitimate purposes of taxation; for vastly 
beneficial as I conceive the results of this law are to 
be, I would by no means invade the just rights of 
others, or desire its approval by the people if it can- 
not be executed without infringing upon them. 

In a well ordered State,each citizen is content to 
surrender so.much of natural and individual right 
fs is necessary for mutual protection and the public 
safety. Governments should be instituted among 
men, solely for the protection of each citizen in the 
enjoyment of life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Every individual if he means to be a good 
citizen, will contribute cheerfully, according to his 
means, to enable the government to carry out, in 
,# fitting manner, the purposes of its existence. The 

right of taxation for many purposes, is universally 
and cheerfully conceded to government. To sup- 
port the indigent—to punish the criminal, and to 
that end to maintain the Judiciary, to pronounce 
the sentence of the law upon crime, and the execu- 
tive to enforce it—to secure the Harbors and open 
the great Highways for Commerce, and keep un- 
obstructed the avenues of trade—ercct fortifications 
—raise and equip armies and navies—teach the 
science of War and Defense in Military Schools— 
in many countries to maintain the established reli- 
gion of the State—in every State, to support the 
honor and glory of the Nation, and to this end 
without any scrupulous examination of the right of 
the case, to carry on bloody and expensive wars ; 
all these are regarded as legitimate purposes of tax- 
ation. Men, jealous of their country’s honor,would 
deem their fellows guilty of moral treason, who 
should presume to question the propriety of paying 
taxes, to carry on a war, which should owe its ori- 
,@in to the use of other than courtly phrases in a 
diplomatic note. Law, custom, undisturbed pre- 
cedent, has sanctioned and sanctified taxation for 
all these objects, but it is hard to add a new one to 
thelist. I think, however, it will not be hard to 
show, nay, that it may be demonstrated, that the 
liberal support of a system of Free Schools, acces- 
sible to the poorest child in the State and suffi- 
ciently-broad and liberal to reach every one, high 
and low, will subserve aij these purposes at far less 
cost, than they can otherwise be attained. 

It prevents Pauperism. 

Such a system as I have here hinted a‘, would 
vastly improve the physical condition and health 





of the people. It would eventually secure to al-| 





promote either mental or physical well-being.— 


But in this respect vast improvement has been | 


made since the days of our boyhood. The old | 


fashioned school house, ill-ventilated and cold-in- | 


spiring, with its back-breaking benches, the only 

beauty of which was that it was constructed of such 

materials as not long to be able to withstand the as- | 
saults of time and schoolboys, is fast giving place | 
to those constructed with some regard to comfort 

and the laws of health. Some rational instruction, | 
though far too little, is given in regard to the laws 
of life and the conditions of health—cold water and 
pure air are fust losing their terrors for children.— | 
The school house I trust is not much longer to be 


the place where the seeds of disease are planted, 
for quackery to ripen by its poisonous nostrums in- | 
to bitter fruit and early decay, but the place where | 
the reasonable lesson is taught, that life and health | 
are better preserved by obeying the plain laws of | 
physiology than the swallowing of poisonous drugs. 
[look forward confidently to the time when the | 
pauperism that springs from physical infirmity, | 
shall be lessened by rational education—when the | 
school house shall be attractive to the vigorous | 
youth, and when Shakspeare must be amended to 
be as true to nature as it wasin his day, and when 
the second age of man may read 

“ Then the school boy with his satchel 

And shining morning face,’’ bounds like a roe, 

Exultingly to school.— 


Intelligence opens new and various avenues to 
wealth. It discovers new continents—explores 
distant seas—lays open the untold mines of wealth | 
garnered for ages in the bowels of the earth. It | 
bends the elements to ts uses—it sends the light- | 
ning as its swift messenger—heat and cold are sub- | 
dued and become the handmaids of science—the | 
winds are tamed and ruled by intelligent man,with | 
far greater ease than the faded Eolus ruled them in 
his rock-bound cave. Intelligent labor will be paid. 
If one profession or trade is glutted, it readily seeks | 
another. Ignorant labor on the other hand is the | 
slave of capital. ‘The intelligent laborer cannot be | 
enslaved—the ignorant is sure to be—his hand is 
palsied— he is confined to a narrow circle beyond 
which his vision cannot penetrate. Intelligent la- 
bor, by the application of scientific laws, moves 
with ease the mighty block of granite at which ig- 
norance tugs and toils and wastes its strength in 
vain. While intelligence is wealth, and all the | 
elements of air, earth, and ocean, contribute to its 
advancement—ignorance on the other hand is pau- | 
perism, and must look to the charity of the State. 

Intelligence tends to promote an equal distribu- 
tion of property. In an intelligent community there | 
will be very few of the intensely poor or the vastly | 
rich—those vast accumulations of capital which en- 
terprise and skill collect and heap up, which em- 
ploy starving thousands, will be almost if not who!l- 
ly unknown, ina community where all are intelli- | 
gent, and can command the resources which know- 
ledge imparts. Then there is the pauperism of | 
vice and self-indulgence. Who caa paint or ima- 
gine the difference which would be apparent in a, 
community where none of the means of education | 
existed and one when every child at a proper age 
for forming the human character should be proper- 
ly instructed. When will communities learn, that 
in poverty and crime, prevention is not only vastly 
better, but incomparably cheaper than cure. That 
the money spent, the time of judges, and officers 





; ‘ , , : : 
most every child that great blessing su earnestly and jurors, and witnesses wasted, in the punish- 
sought, and heretofore so seldom attained, “a ment of one criminal, would go far towards the ed- 


ucation of many children. I need hardly stop to 
argue that crime and ignorance go hand in hand, 
and that both are inseparable from poverty; that 
such is the rule—the law of crime. Crime is sel- 
dom thrifty and prosperous, It is as seldom free 
from expensive vices, which lead to beggary. On 
the other hand,all the circumstances which tend to 
intelligenee, go to form virtuous habits. School 
houses are not the nurseries of vice—far from it. 
In an intelligent community, where every child has 
the means of education, and can find good books in 
the District Library for his leisure hours, the vices 
which beget crime and pauperism do not exist. 
Sound ceonomy then dictates that the taxes which 
men pay freely, and without objection, for the sup- 
port of poor houses, should be expended in the ed- 
ucation of the community, which would render 
them unnecessary. So also in regard to jails and 
prisons. Crime, and ignorance, and vice, are in- 
scparable. Go to the bars of our criminal courts— 
search the cells of the Penitentiaries—note the 
squalid wretches who, in almost nine cases out of 


‘ten, claim the sympathy of the merciful and wring 


the heart of pity. You will find that the cireum- 
stances, the accidents or provisions, as you will call 
them, which have formed their character, did not 
lead them in youth and childhood to the well or- 
dered and attractive school house. That different 
companions from intelligent teachers and studious 
scholars, attended their earlicr years. That the les- 


sons they learned were not from the books of the 


school library. Instead of rashly condemning them, 


you will be rather disposed to thank God that a well 
supported system of universal education, is to re- 


move from the paths of your children and your 
children’s children, the sands and hidden rocks up- 
on which they have been lost. 

The-spread of education then is to diminish the 
taxes now frecly paid for the support of criminal 
courts and prisons, and all the expensive accessories, 
attendant upon the punishmentof crime. Noman 
‘an estimate what may be saved inthis way. The 
whole amount of property lost by theft, embezzle- 
ment, forgery, and other crime, is small compared 
with the amount paid to detect and punish the of- 
fenders. Men of prudence insure their property 
and thcir lives, but their sagacity seems not to have 
discovered, that the true insurers against fraud and 
dishonesty, violence and crime, are the Teachers of 
our Common Schools. Intelligence is also to di- 
minish the petty civil litigation growing out of tres- 
passes and wrongs, which indirectly inflict vast ex- 
pense and loss upon community. The thorough 
education which shall make intelligent communi- 
ties, will smother the complaints for assaults upon 
the persons or characters of neighbors, will render 
judicial tribunals less burdensome and turn into the 
channels of useful occupation, the talents which 
have thriven upon the passions of men. By this I 
mean that it destroys the petty though expensive 


litigation that enriches, while it disgraces, the legal 


profession. | respect and honor the profession of 
the law. In all prosperous communities, where 


; ; 
commerce and the arts flourish, and wealth is ac- 


cumulated, grave and important questions of pro- 
perty will arise—in all States where civil rights and 
immunities are cherished, and the person is held 
sacred from tyranny and oppression, equally im- 
portant questions as to personal rights will spring 
up—requiring legal adjudication and will worthily 
employ learned judges and honorable lawyers. I 
cannot but respect and honor a profession which in 
all civilized ages and countries has numbered 
among its members persons distinguished among 
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all their fellows for learning, probity and patriot-| the school, at the expense of the State. Each de-/ sity of taxation for the support of ruinous Ware, 


ism—at the same time I| will not deny or conceal 
the fact, that intelligence, like a valuable crop in a 
well cultivated soil, is to smother the tares of petty 
litigation, to which ignorance gives root and nour- 
ishment. 

[ have adverted to the fact, that in many States, 


izens for the support of aState Religion. True in- 
telligence promotes true religion, While it is death 
tothe bigotry and superstition—the forms and ce- 
remonies which have too often and too long usurp- 
ed the name and claimed the respect and rever- 
ence due alone to true christianity—it gives life 
and spirit to that true Faith which loves justice and 
peace—which inculeates Charity and insists upon 
3enevolence and truth. 
the friends of universal education 
and I am sorry to add, so malignantly assailed as 
onthis. Ifthey insist upon the reading of the serip- 


Upon no ground have | 


ivil. And many are so bi 


the right of Government is not disputed, to tax cit- 


been so often, | 


tures in the schools, simply, in their purity, un- 


mixed with the cant and criticism which this sect 
or that would have accompany it, they are accused 
of infidelity. It is upon this ground that the late 
Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachu- 
setts has been most perseveringly and malignantly 
assailed. No one has ventured to accuse him of 
want of capacity, of industry, of devotion to his 
great trust. 


meas 





m will insist that its own tenets shall be 


4 ¢ oo ~ 

aught—that to teach any thing else is teaching 
, im . ‘ 
falsehood and leads to perdition. Each sect knows 


its own Cres | to be true ¢ and of ne- 
false and born of t¥e De- 
‘voted that rather than 


‘ : , : 
teach any other form of doctrine— 


il of course 
eessity that all others are 
have the State 
rather than have the children of the State receive 
the plain teaching of the Gospel without comment, 


to be 


learned from other sources 


struction and the doctrines 


‘ 


leaving their @ 
lerived therefrom.to be 


——from their parents, their Chureh or their sabbath 


school——they would consign the 


children of the 


norance, and all the vices and erimes which are its 


necessary concomitants. Rather than have them 


take any other road than theirs to Tleaven, they 
would leave the gates of Hell wide open for the ig- 
norant crowd to enter. 


* Woe unto you Seribes and Pharisees, 


Ily- 


pocrites! for ye ber the gates of knowledge 


“acainst men: for ye neither go in yourselves, 


neither suffer ye those thit are entering to go in.” 


— 


The whole tendency of common edueation is against 
violence and bloodshed. It has driven the trial by 
combat, or wager of battle from the courts—it has 
almost every where disarmed the duelist. And 
the height of its beneficence is, that while it puts 
en end to war, it ensures the safety and security 
both of individuals and nations. It would be po 
extravagance to say that universal education would 
entircly supersede the necessity of the maintain- 
ance both of armies and navies. Contrast for one 
moment the expense of the two systems. The in- 
vestigations of the Peace Congress recently held 


|. . . . 
' ' |in Paris, have shown the fact, which is substan- 
Poor, the Foreigner, the Orphan, to hopeless ig- | 


tially admitted to be true by the leading newspa- 
pers of England, that the National Debt of that 
country, almost the whole of which was contracted 
for war expenscs, and which is counted by hun- 


dreds of millions, asum almost too’vast for human 


Such was not the policy of our Puritan ances- 


tors, 


In the Theocracy of Massachusetts,the school 


house went hand in hand with the Church, and 


! . . . 
universal education was relied upon as a sure safe- 


He had built up monuments of his | 


usefulness upon every hillside and in every valley | 


of the State. Monuments more honorable than 
the trophies snatched from the smouldering ruins 
of bombarded and sacked cities, and more durable 
than brass. He had left an honorable and lucra- 
tive profession——abandoned a career of polities in 
which he had already reaped large rewards of hon- 
or and in which still higher were within his grasp— 
with untiring energy and forgetfulness of self he 


had gone on eradicating old abuses, and develop- | s 


ing the beauties and advantages of a better syst _m. 
Under his untiring supervision, and not unfrequent- 
ly at his personal cost, the architecture of the school 
house, and its internal arrangement and furnish- 
ing was improved, and the qualifications of the 
Teachers no Jess. But he set his face like a flint 
against the teachings of any of the dogmas of the 
schools at the expense of the State, and could not 
therefore escape the shafts of bigots. Ie favored 
the readings of the scriptures, old and new, and 
insisted upon it, as necessary, in the language of 
another, to enable us to maintain our belief tha 
God still presides over the moral government of the 
universe. He maintained that they 
great and essential truths of Justice, Truth, Phi- 
lanthropy and Love, and that was sufficient and all 
that the State in any system of common education 
could rightfully teach. No friend of Free Schools 
desires that less should be taught now. 

infidelity we cannot have too much of it. 
not omit this opportunity of bearing testimony to 
the estimation in which the labors of Horace Mann 
are held by the friends of popular education. Af- 


If this is 


guard against heretical errors. Ina code of laws 


comp'lggl for that colony as early as 1649, by two 


magistrates, two ministers, and two able men from 


among the people in each county, a legal establish- | 


conception, has 1educed the nation to the very 


verge of bankrup ey. Another war would put it 
entirely beyond their capacity to pay. The expen- 
ditures of our own country for the purposes of war 
and the defense of the country by force, are al- 
most beyend belief. The expenses of our little 
army and navy in time of peace are at least $9,000- 
v00. The cost of a single fortification, the annual 
expense of a single ship of war, the support of a 
regiment of soldiers, would send the schoolmast- 
cr into very many of the dark corners of the 
land. And all this actual cost of warlike arma- 
ments and defenses, of armies and navies, of wars 


ment was given to a system of Free Schools which offensive and defensive, is as nothing, compared 
had already been introduced into several of the | with the indireet waste and destruction of the sys- 


towns, 


venerable law, to the 

those pious men of modern times, who ¢ee infinite | suits of peace. 
danger inthe establishment of Free Schools: it 

ays——“‘ It being one chief project of that old delu- 


| der, Sathan, to kex p men from the knowl dge of the 


writing, 
yout] Ss 
| printed code of Massachusetts, 


taucht the | 


| the colonies of Plymouth and 


a + . 
scriptures, 
i 


as in former times keeping them in an 


unknown tongue, so in the latter times by persuad- 
ing men from the use of tongues, so that, at least, 
the true sense and mean 
be clouded with fals 


ceivers, and that learning may not be buried in the 


ing of the original, might 
© ¢ Losses 


of shint-seeming de- 


grave of our father therefore every township 
was required to maintain a school for reading and 
and 


erainmmar s 
for 


every town of a hundred families, a 
hool, with a teacher qualified “to fit 
the the first 


or of this country, 


This was 


university.’? 


‘* 


mnedia 


and was ir itely re-enacted in the same lan- 


We would commend the preamble of this | tem. 


It diminishes industry—withdraws active 


consideration and study of | and strong men from the useful and profitable pur- 


It turns the youth, the energy, the 
invention, the ambition of a country, into a chan- 
nel where all is waste and destruction, and stops 
alladvance and improvement in the arts of peace. 
Yet all this loss is borne, and peaceful citizens are 
luaded with taxes, to sustain such a system; and to 
murmur is treason—even inquiry is profanation— 
to doubt its justice and util'ty, is utter damnation. 
The honor of the country is tarnished by some has- 
ty aet—-and perhaps deserved reproach is convey- 
ed in manly terms, instead of being couched in the 
double-meaning and pointless words of courtly di- 
plomacy, when words are of service only to con- 
eeal the real intent, and the columns of a thousand 


subsidized and venal presees are at once filled with 


| 


' 


| 
guage in Connecticut, and soon after adopted by 


New Haven. The 


| only colony to the north of New York which did 


I could | 


ter ages will look back to him as one of the great- | 


est benefactors which this generation has produced, 
I have said that the principal objections and op- 
position to this law were to come from the rich. | 


should have added that their principal coadjutors, | 


would be the bigoted and intolerant. Already the 
theological press of this city is out in opposition to 
the proposition that “‘ the State should educate the 
People.” They are convinced of the “ impractica- 
bleness and exceeding undesirableness of carrying 
out” such ascheme. Why? What other easou 
ean be given, but that in thisage and countrv it is 
impossible that the doctrine and catechism of any 
one sect, or any number of sects, can be taught in 


~ _ - 


Thinkers, at 


not adopt it, was Roger Williams’ colony of Free 
Providence Plantations. The exiles 


7 
Massachus¢ tis, W ho 


from 
despisers of human learning, and the very “ saint- 
seeming deceivers’’ aimed at in the preamble of the 
Massachusetts Act. Twohundred years have now 
just elapsed since the germ of a great system cf 
Free Schools started in the noblest State of this 


Confederacy, and now, such has been the progress 


of the age, if we may believe the opposers of the 


| longer 


proposed law, that the aiders and abettors of the 
“ chief project of that old deluder, Sathan” are no 
“saint-sceming deceivers”’ but the salt of 
the earth, and those who desire “ that learning 
should not be buried in the grave of our fathers,’’ 
but should be secured by the State, to every child, 
however poor and humble, are infidels. Surely the 
times are out of joint, if such madness and folly ean 
prevail. 


| Intelligence promotes Peacc—it saves the neces- 


resorted thither were | 


the bravado which may incite a weak government 
to furnish a wicked one with an excuse for war. 
Did all this promote the public safety or tend to 
the trae honor and greatness of a nation, it might 
be borne. But while every war, except one strict- 
ly of defense is inseparable from wrong and injus- 
tice, and all war is demoralizing and brutalizing in 
many of its tendencies, it is the poorest and least 


liable of all safeguards, Experience teaches us that 


in the conflicts of armies and navies, God and vie- 
‘tory are generally “ on the side of those who have 
Armed walls and frown- 
‘ing battlements must fall and crumble before supe- 
rior physical force. But there is a spirit in intelli- 
gent and educated man,which cannot be subdued— 
the iron heel of tyranny cannot crush it—nor the 
fires of persecution eradicate it. A love of coun- 
try and of home- -an ardent desire for rational lib- 
erty makes man invincible anda nation safe. And 
of all this, the nursery is the common school house 
—the cheapest fortifications of any land and the 
unassailable, resisting alike corruption and force. 
If the glorious Kossuth had had a district school 
house in every neighborhood of his beautiful land, 
jt would not now be the prey of the Cossack 


the heaviest cannon.”’ 
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and he a houseless fugitive in the land of the Sul- | 
tan. ; | 
If Government may then rightly demand taxes | 
for the common safety and defense, let them be 
expended, not upon the miserable, and cruel, and | 
vain pomp and pageantry of war, but in those in- | 
stitutions of learning— true ornaments in peace,and | 
rendering a nation invulnerable in war. Build up | 
a well supported and endowed school house within | 
reach of the humblest and poorest citizen——a free 
academy in every town. Instead of forts and navy 
yards, beautify every harbor and navigable river | 


with the towers of: your higher institutions of learn- 
ing, and your ships of war may rot at the docks 
—your cannon may rust—your bayonets cease to 
bristle, and your swords be turned into pruning | 
hooks, and still the nation will be safe. 

I have endeavored thus far to show that all the 
legitimate purposes of taxation are promoted by | 
system of Frec Schools. The man of wealth who | 


has acquired his property by a life of labor and care, | 


perhaps of exposure and danger in all the perilous 
fields to which enterprise inv tes »y sca and land, is | 
desirous of quiet and protection. He wishes to be 
secured by the Government which he supports, 
against the waste and desolation of pauperism, and 
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with four hundred students, but only three hundred 


‘and eighty six scholars in twenty one common 


schools. Its inhabitants hold 14,000 slaves. In 


‘accordance with a law of their Legislature, they 


have just voted upon the questicn. Inno other 


' county of that State could the friends of Free 


Schools have so justly anticipated a favorable re- 
suit. I have been favored with the perusal of a 
letter from a gentleman of the highest respectabil- 
ity and intelligence, in Virginia, toa distinguished 
friend of education in a neighboring State, which 
gives the result, and the grounds of opposition,from 
which | am permitted to quote. 

* | extremely regret to have to acquaint you with 
the unpropitious result of our strenuous exertions. 


Upon a popular vote just taken, the majority 


| against the schools was two to one, leaving us no 


other consolation than the ‘ mens conscia recti,’ 
and the fact that but little over one-half the votes 
were cast oneither side. The apathy thus demon- 
strated, is the more remarkable, and | think the 
more encouraging to our hopes, because every ef- 
fort had been made by our opponents to alarm the 
timid and deter the dependent. Threats of resist- 
ance to the law if carried, violent denunciations of 
its advocates, declarations of non-employment to 


the violence of crime. In what way can he so safe- | whoever should vote for it, were made to co-oper- 


ly, so speedily, and so thoroughly insure himself, | 
as by promoting popular intelligence? Is not eve- | 
ry dollar prudently and fairly expended in the edu- | 
cation of children, doubly saved from the support | 
of paupers and of criminals? May not the man of | 
prudence and foresight who looks as well to the fu- | 
ture as the present, reasonably hope that the liber- | 


al expenditure which secures really and practically, | 


ate with appeals to idle prejudice and distorted re- 
presentations of some of the necessary imperfec- 


tions in the practical working of systems elgewhere 


—s0 that a portion of the community were greatly 
heated upon the subject, and another portion ren- 
dered doubtful of the advantages of a scheme a- 
gainst which so much abuse was leveled. The 
larger property holders, with many honorable ex- 


universal education, shall bring with it universal | ceptions, were against it as violently, and they pre- 


peace—that it will save the waste and demoraliza- | vailed upon many of their poorer neighbors and de- 


tion of armies—‘he expense of costly fortifications | pendents to believe, or to profess to believe, that 


. *y° | - . . . 
and navies—of heavy armaments and military | the design was to educate the children of the rich 


schools—-and all the horrid extravagance and des- | 


truction of war?) Evenin the narrowest pecuniary 


idea of public schools amongst us, that even inteli- 


| at the expense of the poor. Inshort,so novel is the | 





‘useless for the friends of Free Schools to renew 
| their attempts until men ean be persuaded that in- 
‘telligent labor, the workman urged on by the hope 
of enjoying its fruits by his own hearth, and shar- 
|ing it with his wife and children, who are his own, 
‘and not the chattels of another, is better, safer, and 
|more profitable withal, than the labor extorted 
from unwilling and wasteful hands by the lash of 
| the oversecr. When Virginia frees herself from 
| the curse of slavery she may have Free Schools ; 
‘and then, and not till then, may her now impover- 
|ished, worn, wasted, and- accursed soil, restored 
land enriched by intelligent culture, be made to 
teem with fruits, and her granaries to overflow with 
| corn and wine. 
| There is another topic connected with this sub- 
ject, upon which I should be glad to dwell at more 
‘length than your reasonable indulgence would per- 
‘mit. Itis connected with the interests and future 
| prospects of the multitude of immigrants from for- 
cign countries, now within our borders, and whose 
| numbers are to be indefinitely increased, now that 
\ denned seems about to trample out with iron 
| heel, the last spark of liberty in Europe. No one 
is so mad as to deny these unfortunates a refuge 
upon our shores, and protection under the broad 
shield of our free institutions. It would be a burn- 
ing shame, an ineflaceable blot,to deny the refugees 
from that last disastrous battle upon the plains of 
I{ungary, in which the liberties of Europe were 
struck down, a refuge and a resting place upon our 
shores, when they are proteeted against the inso- 
lent demands of the Autocrat and Emperor,at the 
risk of war, by the Sultan of Turkey. Nor is it 
‘safe or sound policy, to deny them the rights and 
| privileges, political and civil, which we enjoy.— 
Neither is it just or in consonance with the tolera- 
| tion in matters of conscience, which lies at the root 
| ofall the rational liberty we possess,to try to prohib- 
it them from the worship of God according to the 
‘forms and the faith in which they have been edu- 


| 


sense, sound economy dictates a liberal support of | gent people were the victims of the most absurd de- | cated. No foree need be put upon their con- 


good schools; and that man of property mistakes his 
true interest, who is not willing to contribute to a 


lusions re specting them. The friends of popular 


education, though defeated, are not despoudent.— 


| 
system which shall educate all. | Phe re still remains ‘the unconquerable will and 
| 


But there is another argument in favor of such 


a system which I cannot overlook. Universal ed- | 


ucation is utterly inconsistent with domestic slavery. 
Its necessary, inevitable result, is universal eman- 
cipation. No system of Free Schools, no respecta- 


ble system of common school education, can flour- | 


ish in a slave State, The invasion of such a State 


by a system which would ensure the education of | 


* all persons”’ in the language of our law, would 


be more dangerous to the existence of their cherish- | 


ed institution than the invasion of hostile fleets and 
armies. Even the spread of intelligence among al! 


white persons in such a State would overthrow or 


endanger the existence of slavery. From one third 


to one half the adult white population of the slave | 


States.are unable to read and write. They consti- 
tute that class of non-slaveholding citizens too 
proud to work, without thrift and enterprize, whom 
slavery has reduced to a lower moral degradation 


than the slaves themselves. If this question of) 


Free Schools is proposed to such a community it is 
sure to be rejected. The county of Albemarle, in 
Virginia, is one of the most intelligent counties in 
the State. Beautifully situated at the foot of the 
Blue Ridge and onthe head waters of the rivers 
that run to the Atlantic ocean, with a fine climate, 
and fertile soil, with flocks, and herds, and crops of 
corn, in rich abundance, it has all the physical ad- 
vantages which nature has lavished upon that fa- 


courage never to submit or yield.’ Already we 


eather the wrecks of the storm, and 


are trying to 
although we can exhibit no gallant trim, or gilded 


vessel, yet I trust we shall be able to launch in time 


the tempest in its wildest tumult.”’ 


| | cannot fear that such a result can occur when 


ve 


hend that a knowledge of astronomy sufficient to 
| make known the position of the North Star, will 
| set their chattels in motion upon a stampede to- 


wards it. Neither will sucha law, in such a State, 





| encounter violent resistance. But ina slave State, 
| intelligence in any but the favored classes is crimi- 
‘nal. Letters are taught to the poor and oppressed 
at the risk of fine and imprisonment, the pillory and 
the lash. In such a State,knowledge is incendiary 


and revolutionary. The useful arts, agriculture, 


manufactures, useful inventions, ali the blessings 


sacrificed to the security of that property which is 
| only made so by the law. This is‘a dangerous and 
stormy ocean, full of hidden rocks, and scourged by 
raging tempests, upon which the friends of educa- 





| tion are to launch their craft. “* Property holders” 
thern, like pirates upon the high seas, will always 
| be ready with violence and fraud to seize upon such 
craft. The builders and ‘its crew will be denoune- 


this yuestion is presented to a free people. The | 
property holders”’ of a free State need not appre- | 


! 
which grow out of increased intelligence, must be | 


‘sciences, nor will wisdom permit that we should 
drive them into clannish or national combination 
for the defense and protection of their civil rights. 
| They should be made to feel that when once they 
| become citizens in intent, they are Americans in 
fact by ties stronger than those of birth. Let every 
child of theirs have his place upon an equal footing 


a staunch craft fitted to sustain the buffetings of | in our schools and reach the poorest of them by 


this universal imtelligence, which really Free 
Schools will bring, and in a single generation the 
lrishman or the German becomes an American in 
fact, in interest, in feeling, and in spirit. In the 
passing of a single generation he may be well en- 
titled to the highest honors of the Republic, and 
may wear them as worthily as any one who can 
trace his ancestry to the pilgrims of the May Flow- 
er. Neither have I any fear of the introduction 
and spread by their means of a false and danger- 
/ous religion. If in an intelligent and educated 
‘community any system of religion or form of faith 
| commends itself to the judgments of men more 
| strongly than the one in which I have been nurtur- 
ed, lam entirely willing that it should be adopted. 
[ have little fear of any religious or spiritual des- 
potism where all are educated. Intolerance and 
bigotry, and ecclesiastical tyranny, are only formi- 
dable where the minds oi men are darkened by ig- 
norance. So far, then, as this whole question of 
| Foreign Immigration is concerned, it is settled up- 
/on the surest and safest basis by the introduction 
\of Free Schools. A spelling book has sufficient 
power at any time to lay Pope or devil with. 





. ' . . . . . 
vore1 portion of our land. It hasa college, with ed. and threaten d, and expr sed to oppression, mise | Education binds the allegiance with firmer bonds 


two hundred and fifty students, eighteen academies, 


| representation and force. It will be worse than 


than oaths. Free Schools are a cheap and radica) 


| 
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cure for all the evils which timid religionists and 
interested demagogues have ever yet discovered, or 
feared or fancied,in the admission to our shores of all 
who seek them of every nation, and kindred, and 
people under the whole Heaven. 

The State in which fortune has cast our lot, 
is distinguished abroad for its enterprize, the great- 
ness of its resources, and the almost unequaled 
No un- 
dertaking having the promise of goud results, seems 
too vast for its resources of skill and wealth. But 
in my judgment nothing yet undertaken by the 
State, can for a moment compare in its promises of 
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levied and collected from their respective counties, 
in the same manner as county taxes, a sum equal 
to the amount of state school moneys apportioned 
to such counties, and to apportion the same among | 
the towns and cities in the same manner as the 


moneys received from the state are apportioned — | 


They shall also cause to be levied and collected 


good, to that of making education universal, within | 


jts borders. Look forward if you can to the time, 
when,under the benign influence of such a sys- 
em, every child within the State, may enjoy as 
free as the air he breathes, the blessings and bene- 
fits of a good education. Theiron age was an era 
of violence and blood. The heroes of the goiden age 
won their proudest triumphs upon the battle field. 
The poet and historian indeed in every age, have 
prostituted their pages to the praise only of the 
successful soldier, 
ing’’ they shall be employed on nobler themes ; 
the progress of the arts, the inventions, the im- 
provements which shall increase and multiply hu- 
man comforts. The hero of that age will be the man 
of great virtues, of stern integrity, who loves jus- 
tice more than gold, who dares to suffer in a noble 
cause. In that age there will be equality, vot in 
name only, but in fact—no hordes of ignorant serfs 
will toil and sweat that a proud seignor may riot in 
luxury. No line of noble ancestors shall be suffer- 
ed to consecrate a crime. No aristocracy shall be 
acknowledged of blood, or wealth, but only of su- 
perior acquirements and virtucs. 
onger be truly written 
* Plate sin in gold, 

And the strong lance of Justice hurtless breaks— 

Clothe it in rags—a Piginy’s straw 

Will pierce it.” 
Then, the true glory and honor of the State shall 
not be esteemed to consist in the splendor of the 
Court—the magnificence of its 
strength and discipline of its 
number of its ships of war—but in its men, educa- 
ted, refined, intelligent men, grown to the full sta- 


Then shall it no 


wealth—the 


arimies——the 


ture, mental and physical, of perfect men; in its | 


women, refined, cultivated, enfranchisecd from the 
slavery of fashion, and custom, and law. 

Then, both noble men, and noble women, thie 
pillars and ornaments of the State, shall stand proud- 
ly torth “ redeemed, regenerated, and disenthra!led 
by the irresistible genius of Universai” Education 
—with Free Souls on a Free Soil. 





In order to give our readers an opportunity to 
examine the question soon to be submitted to the 
decision of the Ballot Box, we append the Act of 
°49, entire —Eds. Lit. Union. 

AN ACT establishing Free Schools through- 
out the State. 

Passed March 26, 1849, “ three-fifths being present.’’ 

The People of the State of New-York, repre- 
sented in Senate and Assembly, do enact as fol- 
lows : 

§ 1. Common Schools in the several school dis- 
tricts in this state shall be free to all persons resid- 
ing in the district, over five, and under twenty-one 
years of age. Persons not residents of a district 
may be admitted into the schools kept therein with 
the approbation, in writing, of the trustees thereof, 
or a majority of them. 

§ 2. Jt shall be the duty of the several boards of 
supervisors at their annual meeting, to cause to be 


ee + ge 


| year, shall prepare an estimate of the amount of 


from each of the towns in their respective coynties | 
in the same manner as other town taxes, a sum | 
equal to the amount of state school moneys appor- 
tioned to said towns respectively. 

§ 5. The trustees of each school district within 
thirty, and not less than fifteen days preceding the | 
time for holding the annual district meeting in each 


“money necessary to be raised in the district for the | 


ensuing year, for the payment of the debts and ex- 
penses to be incurred by said distriet for fuel, furni- 
ture, school apparatus, repairs and insurance of 
school house, contingent expenses and teachers’ | 
wages, exclusive of the public money and the mo- 
uey required by law to be raised by the counties 


_and towns, and the income of local funds, and shall 


But in “ the good time com- | 


cause printed or written notices thereof to be post- 


ed for two weeks previous to said mecting upon the 


_school house door, and in three or more of the most | 


receive such taxes as may be 


public places in said district. The trustees shall | 
present such estimate to such meeting, and the vo- | 
ters present who are of full age, residing in such | 


school disirict, and entitled to hold land in this state, | 


who own or lease real property in such district, 
subject to taxation for school purposes, who shall | 
have paid any district tax within two years preced- 
ing, or who own any personal property liable to be 
taxed for school purposes in such district, exceed- | 
ing fifty doYars in value, exclusive of such as is ex- 
empt from execution, and no others, shall vote | 
thereon for each item separately, and so much of | 
said estimate as shall be approved by a majority of | 
such voters present, shall be levied and raised by 
tax on said district, in the same manner as other | 
district taxes are now by law levied and collected. | 
District collectors shall in all cases, before entering 
upon the duties of their respective offices, give se- 
curity to the satisfaction of the trustees for the 
fait ful discharge of their duties; and all moneys 


| collected by them shall be paid to the trustees of 


their respective districts. 
§ 4. It shall be the duty of the 


receiving his warrant, for two suceessive weeks, to 


colleetor, upon | 


voluntarily paid to 


him: and in ease the whole amount shall not be ev 


paid in, the collector shail forthwith procced to col- 
lect the same. 


all sums paid as aforesaid, one per eent, and upou 


Ile shall receive for his service 8,01 


all sums collected by him after the expiration of 
the time mentioned five per cent ; and in case a le- | 
vy and sale shall be necessarily made by such col- 

entitled 


lector, he shall be to traveling fees at the 


rate of six cents per mile to be computed from the 


school house in such district. 
§ 5. If the trustees shall neglect to prepare the 


said estimate within the time herein limited, or shall | 


neglect to post the required notice, it shall be law- | 


ful for the meeting to adjourn to such other time as | 
will be sufficient to prepare the said estimate and 
give the said notice. | 
§ 6. When the said voters of any district at their | 
annual meeting shall refuse or neglect to raise by | 
tax a sum of money, which added to the publie mo- 
ney, and the money raised by county and towns | 
will support a school in said distriet for at least four | 
months in a year, keep the school house in proper | 
repair and furnish the necessary fuel, then it shal | 
be the duty of said trustees to repair the school | 
house, purchase the necessary fuel, and employ a} 


teacher for four months, and the expense shall be 
levied and collected in the manner provided in the 
second section of this act. 

§ 7. Free and gratuitous education shall be giv« 
en to each pupil, in each of the common, public, 
ward and district schools in the respective cities of 
this state, now incorporated or hereafter to be in- 
corporated, including the schools of the public 
school society in the city of New-York according 
toany law now in force in saidety. And by each 


city, where such free and gratuitous education is 


not already established, laws and ordinances may 
and shall without delay be passed providing for, 


, and for securing and sustaining the system in each 


of their common, public, ward or district schools. 
§ 8. All laws and parts of laws inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act, other than those relating 


_to free schools in any cities in this state,are hereby 


repealed, 

§ 9. In case any trustee or other school district 
officer shal! use any money in his hands belonging 
to such district, and shall not apply the same as di- 
rected by law, he shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and on conviction thereof shall be pun- 


ished by fine not exceeding five hundred dollars, or 


be imprisoned in a county jail not exceeding s'x 
months, or by both such fine and imprisonment. 

§ 10. The electors shall determine by ballot at 
the annual election to be held in November next, 
whether this act shall or not become a law. 

§ 11. It shall be the duty of the state superinten- 
dent of common schools to prepare and furnish to 
the several town clerks in this state, forms of the 
poll lists, returns and other necessary proceedings 
to carry into effeet this act, and he shall also farn- 
ish at the expense of the state, to each school dis- 
trict in the state five copies «f this act with the 
forms prepared by him. 

§ 12. The ballots to be deposited in the ballot-box 
Those cast in favor 
of the adoption of this act shall contain the follow- 


shall be in the following form. 


ing words ; 
SCHOOL. 

FOR THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 
Those cast against the adoption of this act shall con- 
tain the following words : 

SCHOOL, 

AGAINST THE NEW SCHOOL LAW. 
And the ballots shall be so folded as to conceal all 
the words except the word school, which latter word 
shall not be concealed, but shall appear on the bal- 
lot as folded. 

§ 13. The inspectors of election in the several 
election districts shall furnish a separate ballot-box 
in which shall be placed all the ballots given for or 
The inspectors shall 
canvass the ballots and make return tl ercof in the 
same manner as votes given for the office of the go- 
vernor and lieutenant-governor are by law canvas- 


against the new school law. 


sed and returned. 

§ 14. In ease a majority of all the votes in the 
state shall be cast against the-new school law, this 
act shall be null and void; and in ease a majority 
of all the votes in the state shall be cast for the 
new school law, then this att shall become a law, 
and shall take effect immediately. 

—In a subsequent act, occurs the following :— 

§ 3. The trustees of any school district, or a ma- 
jority of them, may at any time after the adoption 
cf this act by the people, and prior to the first an - 
nual n eeting thereafter if they deem it necessary, 
call a spee'al meeting for the purpose mentioned in 
the third section of said act, and notice of the same 
shal! be given at the same time and in the same 
manner as is required by said section in relation to 
the estimates therein mentioned. 
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From the National Era. 


CALEF IN BOSTON, 1692." 


BY J. G. WHITTIER, 





In the solemn days of old, 
Two men met in Boston town ; 
One a tradesman frank and bold, 
One a preacher of renown. 


Cried the last, in bitter tone : 
“ Poisoner of the wells of truth, 
Satan’s hireling, thou hast sown 
With his tares the heart of youth !” 


Spake the simple tradesman then : 
“ God be judge ’twixt thee and 1; 

All thou know’st of truth hath been 
Unto men, like thee, a lie. © 


“ Falsehoods which we spurn to-day 
Were the truths of long ago ; 

Let the dead boughs fall away, 
Fresher shall the living grow. 


* God is good, and God is light ; 
In this faith I rest secure ; 

Evil can but serve the right ; 
Over all shall love endure.”’ 


When the thought of man is free, 
Error fears its lightest tones ; 
So the priest cried “ Sadducee |” 
And the people took up stones. 

In the ancient burying-ground, 
Side by side the twain now lie— 

One with humble grassy mound, 
One with marble, pale and high. 


But the Lord hath blessed the seed 
Which that tradesman scattered then, 
And the preacher's spectral creed 
Chills no more the blood of men. 


Let us trust, to one is known 
Perfect love which casts out fear, 
While the other's joys atone 
For the wrong he suffered here. 





* R. Calef was the author of a spirited pamphlet, exposing 
the Witchcraft delusion, in 1692, ond condemning the conduct 
of some of the clergy of Boston in respect to it. He was pro 
seribed and bitterly denounced by Cotton Mather and other 
strenuous defenders of the Witch mania. 
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From Frazer's Magazine. 
THE MATCHLIGHTER OF SAN 
ADRIAN. 


A TALE OF THE MEXICAN MINES. 





Tue sun had not yet attained its meridian 
height above the bare and rugged mountains 
of Zacatecas, when a man in the garb of a 


verdure that surrounded it. Directly over this 


spring, a large tree, a species of mountain ash, 
sent its thousand roots into the crevices of the 


'rock, and shaded with its springing branches 


‘the gushing fount and the green turf beneath. 
The miner’s first act was to take a long 


draught of the refreshing wave, and then he 
proceeded to bathe his face and hands in the 
running water. 
covered his visage were washed away, he ap- 


-peared a young Creole of some twenty-two or 


twenty-three years, with a bright black eye, | 


long straight hair, dark complexion, and a 
frank, gay, fearless expression of countenance. 
He wore a coarse jacket and loose trousers of 
some brown woolen stuff, bound at the waist 
by a leather girdie, in which was thrust the 
never-failing knife. He sat for a time, whist- 
ling carelessly, with his eyes fixed on the de- 
seending path. 

Presently a wide covered basket became vis- 


‘ible in this direction, with a small hand grasp- 


ing it on one side. 


Then a pretty face, with a 


pair of sparkling black eyes, and two small 
ruddy lips, parted in a smile of pleasure and 


| surprise, came into view. 


Then followed the 


erect and shapely figure to which the pretty 
| face belonged, gaily attired, as became a min- 


er’s wife, in a gorgeous peiticoat, whereof the 


| upper part was of a bright yellow and the 
lower of a flaming searlet ; an equally brilliant 


roboso, or cotton shawl, of many variegated 


' hues, was thrown over the shoulders, and the 
| small feet were daintily encased in sky-blue 


satin shoes. 
“* Enhorabuena—in good time, Margarita,” 


said the miner, showing his white teeth. “I 
/am here before you.” 


“Yes, in good truth,” replied the young 
woman, laughing ; “and I was afraid all the 
time that I might be too early, and the tortil- 


Jas and frijoles would get cold. But now they 
| will be a dinner fit for a governor.” 


With these words she quickly deposited 


iher burden on the ground, and removed the 


covers, first from the basket, and then from 
the earthenware dishes which it contained.— 
There was a plate of tortillas, or thin pan- 


cakes of maiz, a bowl of stewed frijoles, (a 
| kind of small black beans,) and another bow] 


containing a fiery sauce made of red pepper 
and tomatoes. 


This was the miner's simple 
dinner. 


Tearing of a piece of one of the 
tortillas, Le twisted it with his fingers into a 


sort of scoop, (called in Mexico la cuchara de 
Montezuma, or Montezuma’s spoon.) and tak- 


ing up in thisa mouthful of the beans, he dip- 


Mexican miner descended slowly down a nar- | 


row and tortuous path which wound along the 
side of a steep declivity. At length he reach- 
ed a spot where a small platform or shelf, jut- 
ting from the mountain slope, and covered 
with vegetation, seemed to invite him to rest. 
Jt appeared, indeed, that he had intended to 
stop at this spot, for he turned aside at once 
and seated himself on the green sward beside 
@ fountain which here gushed from the over. 
hanging steep, and created by its moisture the 


ped it into the burning sauce, and swallowed 
it, spoon and all. 

“ How is it that you are so early to-day, 
Manuelito?” asked the female, who watched 
him with an affectionate smile, while he was 
thus satisfactorily engaged. 

“ Because, mi corazoncito—my |ittle heart,’ 
replied the young man, “ there is to be anoth- 
er blast to-day ; and the administrador wishes 
to have it fired while the men are at dinner.” 

The smile instantly disappeared from Mar- 


| garita’s face. 


“Santa Maria!” she exclaimed, “ another 
blast! O, Manuel, how long do you mean to 
continue in this dreadful duty !” 

“Until I can find a better, my wife,” replied 
the miner gayly. “Would you have me go 


back to my old employment of barretero—of 


simple mincr—at six collars a week, when 
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here as pegador, as the sole and trusted mateh™ 
lighter, 1 am earning sixteen?” 

“ Alas!” returned Margarita, “ of what use 
will the money be, if it happen te you as to 
Pedro Bravo, only three months ago? Ah, I 
think I see the mangled body, as it was car- 


ried by our cottage, with poor Inesita erying 


(over it, 
When the earth-stains which | 


And then, there is Juan Valdez, 


stone-blind now for five years. And old An-- 


ton, a cripple from his youth. Of what ad- 
vantage was their high wages to them?” 
“None, sweetheart,” replied Manuel, “ be- 


cause what they won by boldness and skill 


they lost by carelessness. Ifa man will per- 


sist in firing matches when his brain is mud- 


died with aguardi:nte, he must expect to suf- 
fer for it. However, I shall not be a pegador 


always. In good time, if it please San Fran- 


cisco, T shall be captain ofa mine. And who 


knows but that one of these days I may be an 
admin’ strador—an overseer, and a rich man, 
as well as others ?” 


“'To be sure,” replied Margarita, eagerly. 


“Why not as well as Miguel Gomez ?—Don 


Miguel, forsooth, as he must be called now! 
And yet I remember him when he was onlya 
podr buscon—a common mine-hunter, and al- 
ways in debt to my father for aguardiente and 
tobaceo. Yet because he happened to light 
on a good vein, and sold it to the English 
company for ten thousand dollars, and was 
made overseer, he thinks himself now a great 
gentleman, aud that everybody must give way 
to him.” 

“ Poor Don Miguel !” said the miner, laugh- 
ing. “Youare too hard upon our administra- 
dor, Margarita. First you refuse his hand and 
heart, not to speak of his dollars; and then 
you abuse him behind his back.” 

“ Ah!” said Margarita, hastily “if you knew 
>and then she stopped suddenly, as if 
she had said more than she intended. 

* What is there that you know, mi muger- 
cita—my little wife, that I do not?” asked 
Manuel, looking up in surprise. 

“Tt was something that happened before our 
marriage,” replied Margarita, seriously. “I 
promised then to conceal it; but Ihave often 
been troubled since with the thought of my 
promise. If 1 sin in breaking it now, 1 will 
beg Padre Isidro to absolve me, for I know 
there should be no secrets between us two.— 
It was Anita, the wife of Juan Pedraza, the 
poor drunken cargador, who told me what she 
heard from her husband. When vou and Mi- 
cuel Gomez were quarr ling for love of me,” 
continued the young woman, with naive grav- 
ity, * Juan said that Miguel promised him the 
place of captain of the galera, with twenty 
dollars a week, if he would commit a dreadful 
crime. It was to follow you when you were 
coming down the mountain, and push you off 
the precipice at the Rineonada, so that you 
might seem to have fallen by ace‘dent. Juan 
would not be guilty of such a horrible act for 
the world, but he was so afraid of the overseer 
that he dared not speak of it to any one but 
his wife. I did not know it till after we were 
married, and then I would not tell you be- 
cause it could do no good; for Gomez knows 
now that if I were free to-morrow I would ra- 
ther jump off the Rinconada myself than take 
him with all his money.” 

“The villain !” said Manuel, while his eyes 
sparkled and Ins hand clutched instinetively at 





his knife. “It was well for him, Margarita, 
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that you did not tell me this ayearago. But 
perhaps he has repented of it since; he has 
been very good-natured to me of late. How- 


ever, I think his time is up. The English di-! 
rector, Don Jayme, came this morning from 
Texico, and seems very much dissatisfied with 
the working of the mine. It is whispered 
among the men that the overseer is certain to 
lose his place.” | 
“ Ah, that is good news, indeed !” said Mar- | 
garita, clasping her hands. 


still as death in the galera. 
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place depended, of course, his safety from the 
effects of the explosion, Manuel ‘now step- 
ped into the bucket, which was slowly lower- 
ed down the shaft, a distance of about a hun. 
dred yards. T'wo arreadores, or drivers, held | 
the horses’ heads, and waited in anxious si- 
lence for the signal from Gomez. All was 


“Let go!” shouted the overseer. 
The divers loosed the heads of the horses, 
und the well-trained animals dashed off at 


ed eagerly onward, and just as the roar of the 
blast filled his ears he fell headlong forward 
into a sheet of water, which spread about 
three feet below the extremity of the passage, 
He sank beneath the surface, and when he 
rose, confused and breathless, it was to find 
himself floating in utter darkness, without the 


slightest idea of the point by which he had 
entered, and with hardly a chance of diseover- 
ing the opening, which lay so high above the 


water. A more horrible situation can hardly 


“ And so this was the reason,” added Man- | Once, and circled the malacaie at full speed.— | be conceived. Still, even in this extremity, 


uel, gayly, “why you preferred a poor barre- | 
tere, with only his miner’s pick and his dollar | 
a day, to the rich administrador !” 


Ina minute the bucket rose to view—empty ! 
“Back! Down with it! For life ! for life!” 


hope did not desert’ him, After some reflee- 
tion. he fixed upon the direction in which he 


exclaimed the director, stamping with impa- |udged the passage to lie, and swam carefully 


“Of what good is money,” returned Mar- tience and anger, “ O, what idiotey, what in- | towards it. He was soon convinced, by the 


garita, earnestly, “without happiness? Rich- 
es fly away, but the good heart remains.” 

“ That is as true as though Padre Isidro had 
said it,’ rejoined Manuel, as he rose hastily 
from his seat on the turf; “ but time flies, too, | 
my dear little preacher, and they wil! be wait- | 
ing for me at the mine.” 

The young couple separated with many af- 
fectionate injunctions on the part of the wife, | 
to which the miner laughingly promised a 
punctual attention. Margarita, as she replaced 
the basket on her head, heard the clear,manly 
voice of her husband, far above her, singing 
the refrain of a ballad once very popular among | 
the miners of Zacatecas, which described the 
good fortune of a poor adventurer of that town 
in former days :— 

If Saint Barnabas’ mine 

Had not yielded ore so fine, 
Juan Barra ne'er had wedded 

A maiden of the viceroy’s line. 

Manuel's song ceased whien he reached the 
Rinconada, a sharp angle in the path, beside 
which the precipice sank plump down, a sheer 
descent of more than five hundred feel. The) 
recollection of what his wife had just told him 
sent a cold shudder through his fran e, and he 
had not recovered his usual gayety when he | 
reached the mouth of the shaft. Here, in the 
galera, or great shed surrounding the pt, he 
found the English direetor, Don Jayme, the | 
overseer, Miguel Gomez, and several clerks, 
miners, porters, and mule-drivers. Don Jayme 
seemed to be in a bad humor, and the overseer 
looked black and sullen. 

“ Enhorabuena—in good time, my man,” 
said the director. “ We are all ready for you; 
and now let every one here be attentive to his 
duties. There has been too much carelessness 
heretofore, particularly in the blasting. Many 
complaints have been made among the towns- 
people and proprietors of the accidents which | 
occur here. You, I «m told, are a very skil-. 
ful and quickwitted workman,” he continued, | 
addressing Manuel. “Itis well that we have_ 
some on whom we can rely.” 

Gomez listened to this significant speech 
without venturing to reply, but his swarthy | 
faee grew livid, and his eyes flashed with a 
baleful fire. Two horses, especially trained 
to the duty, were now attached to the mala- | 
cate,a machine by whieh the buckets were_ 
raised and lowered inthe shaft. Manuel then | 
placed upon his head a conical hat, having a | 
socket on the top, which held a lighted candle, | 
He took in one hand a small rope, of which 
the other end was held by the overseer, and by 
shaking which the mateblighter was to give 
the signal when he was ready to aseend. On, 
the promptitude with which his ascent took , 


| 


| director. 


sanity, is this!” 


The men hastened to obey his order, but 
before the bucket had descended a dozen 


yards, the roar of the explosion smote upon 


their ears, anda cloud of smoke and dust 


was driven violently up the shaft, and filled | 
| the galera. 


When it cleared away, the faces 


of all present were seen to be pale with hor- 


ror. 

“ You villain!” eried the director to Gomez ; 
“What is the meaning of this ?” 

“Upon my life—as I am a Christian—the 
rope shook in my hands,” replied Gomez, 
whose teeth chattered, and whose whole frame 
seemed to tremble with nervous agitation, 
while his eyes carefully avoided those of the 


. 


The latter did not waste another word up- 


/on him, but seizing a shovel he sprang into 


the bucket, along with two of the miners, 
and was quickly lowered down the ‘shaft. — 
Here they set about removing, as rapidly and 
carefully as possible, the pile of earth and 
stones with which the explosion had filled the 
bottom of the shaft, not doubting that they 


should find the mangled remains of the poor 
-matchlighter beneath them. 


While they are thus engaged in a fruitless 
search,let us follow the actual course of Man- 
uel’s proceedings, He had just lighted the 
matches, and was on the point of stepping in- 
to the bucket, when it was suddenly drawn up. 
A conviction of the overseer’s perfidy instant- 
ly flashed upon him, and with it a sense of 
the horror of his position. But Manuel was, 
as the director had said, a quickwitted fellow. 
He knew that the workmen employed in the 


shaft had, a few days before, come upon a 


smal! side-cut, or passage, barely large enough 
to admit the body of a man, and that, on trac- 
ing it to its termination, it was found to lead 
to an immense chamber in the old mine of 
San Adrian. This famous mine, as is well 
known, was worked shortly after the conquest 
of Mexico, and, having yielded immense wealth 
to its proprietors, was abandoned, about the 
end of the sixteenth century, on account of 
the difliculty experienced in its drainage.— 
The workmen who had explored the passage 
had reported that the chamber was nearly full 
of water, and was so large that the light of 
their candles did not penetrate to the further 
extremity. The recolleetion of this discovery 
now occurred to Manuel’s mind, and seemed 
to offer him a chance of escape. Looking ea- 
gerly around, he observed the opening about 


three feet above his head ; and gaining it by a 


desperate spring, he drew himself up by the 
hands, and plunged into the passage. Urged 
by the dread of the coming explosion he rush - 


2 


| Space passed over, that he was mistaken in his 

| judgment ; but considering it better to keep 

/on until he found the wall than to waste his 

(strength in swimming about at random, he 

| proceeded steadily forward for a distanee, as 

he judged, of nearly two hundred yards. At 
length he encountered the wall, which rose 

perpendicularly far above his head, as he found 

by the splash of the water which he threw 

against it. Coasting along it, and occasional- 
ly touching it with one hand, he advanced for 
about a hundred yards further, by which time 
his limbs were becoming stiff and benumber- 
ed in the ice-cold water, and his heart had al- 
most failed him. But he was not destined to 
perish thus. He suddenly came upon a pas- 
sage, the opening of which was a little lower 
than the surface of the water. It was evident 
from this fact, as well as from the size of the 
passage, that it could not be that by which he 
had entered. However, it offered him at least 
a respite from death, ani he promptly availed 
himself of it. After sitting motionless for a 
time to recover from the exhaustion of his re- 
cent efforts, he rose and proceeded to explcre 
the passage. It proved to be a sort of yault- 
ed chamber, of about his own height, and just 
wide enough for him to touch its sides with 
his outstretched hands. A soul-cheering idea 
suddenly flashed upon his mind. There was 
a tradition of an ancient socabon, or adit, 
which had been driven at vast expense through 
the mountain, to effect the drainage of the old 
ming of San Adrian. When the mine was 
abandoned, the adit, of course, was no lunger 
attended to; its external opening became 
| closed up, and, in the space of more than two 
hundred years which had passed, ils precise 
locality—indeed, everything but the mere fact 
of its existence—was forgotten. Manuel well 
remembered to have one day heard Don Jayme 
say to a Mexican gentleman, Who a¢compani- 
ed him on a former visit to the mine, that he 
should consider the discovery of the old soca- 
bon an inestimable service, as it would, proba- 
bly, save the company an immense expense 
for drainage in their new works. 

The further the nyiner advanced the more 
assured he became of the truth of his suppo- 
sition. The adit was—as from its situation 
it must necessarily be—of great length ; and 
Manuel walked, as he supposed, nearly five 
hundred yards before reaching the extremity. 
The water all the way was just up to his 
ankles, and he thought he could perceive at 
times that it had a slight current in the direc- 
tion in which ke was going. The passage was 
closed, as he had anticipated, by a solid mass 
of earth and stones, which he at once set about 
removing. Making good use of his long knife, 
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he worked indefatigably for more than an hour. 
At last he struck the roots of a tree, a cireum- 
stance which assured him that he was «p- 
proaching the surface. The conviction gave 
him renewed strength. He cut with his knife, 
and dug with his torn and bleeding hands, un- 
til, at length, a lucky push loosened a large 
stone which was enclosed between two of the 
roots of the tree. It fell forward, and the 
bright rays of heaven poured in upon his daz- 
zled and enchanted vision. He felt a thrill of 
delight, such as one entombed before his time | 
might experience when the doors of his sepul- 
cher flew outward, and gave him back once 
more to warmth and light. With a little ad- 
ditional labor he enlarged the aperture, until 
he was able to force himself through it. But 
what was his astonishment, when at length he 
stood under the open sky, to find that he was. 
in the exact spot in which he had taken his 
noontide meal only a few hours before! 

A moment’s consideration cleared up the, 
mystery. The fountain was no natural spring, | 
but simply the place of exit for the waters | 
which slowly accumulated in the mine, and. 
percolated through the mass of rocks, earth, 
and vegetation, that closed the é@ntrance of 
the adit. So exact, however, was its resem- | 
blance to an ordinary mountain spring, that’ 
this was, no doubt, the main cause of the lo-. 
eality of the old socabon having fallen into ob- 
livion ; since nobody, of course, dreamed of 
looking for it in the vicinity of afountain. It 
was clear to the young miner that he had made 
a discovery of great importance to the con- 
pany. With this thought in his mind, and ea- | 
ger to inform his friends of his wonderful es- 
cape, he set out at once up the mountain, 

He was fated, however, not to reach the ga-. 
lera without encountering yet another very re- | 
markable adventure. But before describing 
this; it will be necessary to relate briefly the 
events that had occurred at the shaft during 
the time he had spent in the mine. Don Jayme, 
after laboring for nearly an hour in his useless 
search, and being excessively puzzled by the} 
complete disappearance of the body, which he 
could in no plausible way account for, had lefi 
the task for further examination to the miners, | 
and asvended the shaft in great perplexity. 
Presently a new cause of distress and anxiety | 
came to disturb him. The news of the dread-_ 
ful aceident, as it was considered, had spread 
to the village of San Adrian, and reached at | 
Jast pocr Margarita. Horrying ina frenzy of 
egonized excitement up the mountain, she 
suddenly presented herself before the directer, | 
as he was walking up and down the galera, 
with his hands behind him, in the true Ene- 
lish style of moody meditation. | 

“Where is my husband—my Manuel?” she | 
exclaimed, in a peremptory tone. “TI know he’ 
is here with you. It is alla joke to frighten | 
me. Whathave I done, that you should wish | 
to torment me in this way? Tell me, senor, | 
for charity, where is my husband ?” 

“ Would to God that it were a joke, my dear 
young woman!” replied the directer “It is, 
unhappily, too true.” 

Margarita, notwithstanding the agitation of 
her mind, saw that he spoke in earnest. Her 
thoughts immediately took another direc- 
tion. 

“ Dead! dead !” she exclaimed ; “and how 
did he die? Who has killed him? It never 
was his own fault. No, nty Manuel was rot 


a drunkard. My Manuel was not reckless.— 
If he died, it was noi by his own hand. Show 
me the murderer, that I may call for vengeance 
on him.” 

“ My poor child,” replied the director, ‘‘there 
is no murderer. ‘There was carelessness but 
no erime.” 

“ Never tell me that, Don Jayme !” replied 
the excited woman, all her Creole blood flush- 
ing in her cheek and sparkling in her eyes.—_| 
“My Manuel was no sot, no madman, to throw | 
awzy his life like Pedro Bravo, If he is dead, | 
{accuse Miguel Gomez of his murcer. There 
stands the villain—look in his face and judge. 
It was only a year ago, a little while before 
Manuel and I were married, that he offered the | 
cargador Pedraza the post of captain of the | 
gallery if he would come behind Manuel and | 
push him off the Rinconada, 
t 


Juan Pedraza, a miserable-looking man, 
with a face haggard from the effects of habit- 
ual intoxication, hung down hi's head, and 
made no reply. A gloomy silence ensued, 
which was at length broken by Don Jayme, 
who said,-- 

“ Gomez, this affuir begins to look serious 
for you. Tam not your judge but it is my 
duty to see that the matter undergoes a strict 
investigation. Perez—and you, Franciseo— 


I ceive the accused into your charge, See that 
i 


as may be supposed, was the cause of great 
agitation. Most of those present recoiled and 
crossed themselves in terror, though not so 
excessive as that of the niserable Gomez.— 
One person, however, sprang forward with a 
laugh of hysterie delight, and exclaimed,— 

“ Ah, Mannuelito, you are alive! I knew it 
was all a joke upon your poor little wife !"— 
And with these words the overjoyed Margari- 
ta fell upon her husband’s neck, and fainted 
away in his arms, 

I need only add to the foregoing narrative, 
that Don Manuel Campos,the present resident 


manager of the new mine of San Adrian, will 
receive with great hospitality, at his house in 


Zacatecas, any English traveler who may pass 
through that city, and will if desired, relate all 


the particulars of the remarkable accident to 
Answer me, | 
Juan Pedraza, before the great God who sees 
jand hears us, is it not true ?” 


which he was mainly indebted for his rise in 
the world. Dona Margarita, his very lady-like 
wife, will confirm the account by her own tes- 


_timony, and by the additional token of a long- 


ie does not escape, and bring him before the 
alealde to-morrow morning, when all now pre- | 


sent will attend the examination.” 


The nervous anxiety which had been de. | 


| pieted on the countenance of the overseer ever 
| since the explosion, now suddenly gave way 


to an expression of ferocious determination. 


“Stand off!” he exclaimed, drawing his 


knife; “back, for your live I am innocent 
of Manuel's death ; but I will not stay to have 
my life sworn away by heretic Jews, spiteful 
women, and drunken villains. Out of the 
way, Perez! Follow me at your peril.” 

With these words he darted out of the ga- 


lera, and fled down the mountain at a pace 


which defied pursuit. 


. © | 
At this moment Manuel, whose strength | 


had been nearly exhausted by his labors in the 
mine, was painfully ascending the difficult 
path. He had nearly reached the Rineonada, 
and had paused for an instant to take breath, 


when aman suddenly turned the corner before | 


him atfull speed. It was Miguel Gomez. He 
held in one hand a drawn knife, and looked 


he beheld directly before him the figure of his 


staet YY as tmanilnes ; ‘ 4 nfe | ; } } 
victim, standing motionless, with pallid face! ylated at pleasure by the inseet, for it certain- 


and bloody hands, and eyes steadily fixed up- 
on him, he reeoiled with a ery of horror and 
affricht. Whether it was a mere accident 
from the dizziness of the sudden shock, or 
whether it was an access of suicidal frenzy. 
ean never be known: but the unhappy wretch | 
disappeared from the sight of the horror-strick- 
en beholder, one last seream of despair as- 
eending as tne criminal shot downward to his 
frichtful and inevitable doom. 

Manuel, overcome by a sickening weakness, 
leaned against the steep side of the mountain, 
and wiped sway the cold perspiration which 
gathered. on his brow; then, summon- 
ing all his stre: gth, he hurried forward and 
managed to reach the galere. Tis entrance, ! 


haired, black-eyed urchin, some five or six 
years old, bearing the identical name of Adri- 
ano, in commemoration of the event which 
happened shortly befure his birth; so that 
the essential truth of the story may be consid- 
ered as established beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. 


—————————_—_+2@>->—____---—-- 
There is a tender and tranquil beauty in the fol- 
lowing lines which goes directly to the heart. Read 


and weep : 


LINES ON A KITTEN. 





ILere lies, by death smitten, 

A helpless young kitten, 
To moulder away in the dust ; 

O, had it lived longer, 

It might have been stronger, 


And died somewhat older, we trust. 


Had it grown up to eathood, 
Then many a rat would 

ilave mourned in the deepest of wo ; 
Let the curtain be drawn too, 
We hope it has gone to 

The land to which other cats go. 


-~—@-- —--—-—— 


The Glow-Worm. 





That the glow-worm emits her light to lure 
her lover to her bower is but a poetic fiction ; 
for the insect shines in its infant state, in that 
of the larva, and when in its aurelian condition. 
It appears from the observations of naturalists 


that these insects never exhibit their light with- 
backward over his shoulder, as if expecting to out some motion of the body or legs; from 
be pursued. But when, on turning his head,| 


this it would seem that the phosphoreseence 
was dependent upon some nervous action, reg- 


ly has the power of obscuring it entirely. If 
the glow-worm is crushed, and the hands or 
face are rubbed with it, luminous streaks, sim- 
ilar to those produced by phosphorus, appear. 
They shine with greatly increased brillianey in 
oxygen gas and in nitrous oxide. 


SS 2 Qe 

A certain physician, when he visited his 
rich and luxurious patients, always went into 
their kitehen and shook hands with the cooks. 
“ My good friends,” said he “ I owe you much, 
for you confer great favors upon me. Your 
skill, your ingenious and palatable art of pois- 
oning, esables us medical men to ride in car- 
riages ; without your aid we should go on foot 
and be starved.” 
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A stout heart, ; a clear conscience, and never despair! 


BUSINESS 1 NOTICES. 


F, A. “LOOMIS 


Has become connected with the Lirerary Union, with 
full powers to transact business. 














Local Agents. 
N. Y. Crry, Dexter & Brother. 
Syracuse, W. 1. Palmer; office between the west doors 
of the Syracuse House. 
Ausany, Thomas Clark. 





Advertising Agent. 
V. B. Palmer ; offices in New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
and Baltimore. 


Back Numbers. 


Files of Vol. I. can still be obtained. Asan inducement to 
new subscribers, the volume complete will be furnished such at 
Sifty cents ;—just half price. Those who prefer, can obtain it 
of us, beautifully bound, for $1.25 ; 


or in good plain binding, 
for $1.00. 





fy Attention is invited to the very liberal terms to CLuns, 
in our Prospectus. 





50 Agents Wanted 


‘To canvass, to whom the most liberal inducements will be 
given. 





To Teachers & Trustees. 


‘The Editors of this paper propose to act as gratuitous agents 
in procuring situations for Teachers and Teachers for situations. 
They will also furnish plans for school houses to those in- 
te tending to build, 


To Correspondents. 


T. H. B. Yours received and attended to. 

T. H. C. The MS. shall be sent immediately. 

M. L. I. Miss Cole’s compliments, and cannot 
well enjoy the pleasure of that visit. 
to Washington by all means. 

Rev. N. Brown. ‘Songsof Faith’ No. ILL, was 
mislaid for some time ; it will appear soon. 

‘The Last Borrowed Paper, next week. 
—=—@r,-- - 


THE TWO ART UNIONS 
And their Quarrel. 


Telegraph 





It is exceedingly fashionable for people to organ- 
ize themselves into parties. 
Art Unions having been long enough before the 
public to establish the fact of its triumphant success 
—pecuniarily, that being the popular test—it be- 
gins to find imitators and opposers; the former, 
men who cannot as fully enjoy its advantages as 
do others ; the latter, 
adapting popalar ideas to mechanism of their own, 
just as the great principle of the steam-engine is 
applied to all sorts of machinery. 
the warfare of envy and rivalry; the one class 
boiling over with righteous in ‘ienation, at the sue- 
cess which does not enough benefit them; and the 


men who have a genius for 


And then comes 


other, battering everything so like their own en- 
terprise, as to draw upon its patronage. 

We have been, for some time, 
monstration against the 
from this first class. There are hundreds of artists, 
worthy and unworthy, who have not enjoyed its 
benefit; i. e. its money. These men are open to 
conviction touching its faults; they are not blinded 


looking for a de- 


by the popular enthusiasm, but can detect blemish- | 


Thus, the principle of 


'give our own 


| self, for the same object of study ; 


| benefited. Yet 


because they will not join in the crusade. 


-ago applied in a particular manner, must never be 


l\thought of in any other connection ; 


American Art-UNIon | 


es with a microscopical delicacy perfectly astonish- | 


ing. They can see errors in the principle, in the 
taste, in the administration of affairs. The loud- 
ness of public praise has hitherto drowned their 
denunciations ; but they are 
heard at last. 

At the same time, other men have been watch- 


determined to be 


also put forth much that is trash, and paid money | 
! . 
‘to men who are encourged thereby to continue 





— 


seck some 
which nature evi- 
It execedingly dislikes 
which will induce 
and take pleasure in its suceces; yet do investigation of its own management, and lop off 


wee ie 
it their handmaia, as well as th 





¢ the growth of the Art-Union with very differs 
nt feelings. They 


made, and haves 


making bad paintings, rather than 
have scen that money is to be | mechanical employment, for 
Doubt- | dently designed 
less, they have a very genuine love of Art, for its) the thought of 
own sake, 


they make 


and exact 


them. 
competition : 
ir mis- certain perquisites which its managers enjoy, while 
demanding, on their part, still greater exertion. 
it fears the opportunity thus offered its enemies, to 
take their complaints heard ; and in the insanity 
of its excitement, has done just that whieh will 
indace all these dreaded consequences. Its oppo- 
sition to the International Art-Union, will drive 
‘to the support of the latter, all this latent enmity, 
and make it Its ungenerous spirit will 
alienate many of its best friends. Out of all this, 
Inquiry will be awakened ; both 
institutions will become valuable, in the sense of 
_ the day, and there will be no end to the sales of 
a patent plow, and thus tills his farm; another| canvas and paints, and the ffee exhibition of 
makes the literature designed to nourish and de- | the result of their union, called works of Art. 
velop high qualities, build him large wi rehouses | 
and buy stocks in the bank ; a third puts God-born | To Town Superintendents in the County 
| of Onondaga. 
| 


tress, from it a certain amount of services, 
the value whercof can be estimated in federal dol- 
lars and cents. 

Among the men who have thus wedded Art 
and gone to housekeeping with her,are the Messrs, | 
Goupil, Vibert & Co., picture dealers in New York. 
Far be it from us, to insinuate anything to the un- 
just detriment of these gentlemen, who are unim- active. 


peachable, as far as we know, in moral and busi- | 


ness reputation. They have done no more than all | good wil! grow. 


of our most respectable citizens do, whenever they 


get a chance. One man harnesses his Pegasus to 


a ES 
religion into the world-market, and speculates up- 
on it with each rise and fall of prices current.— 
Messrs. Vibert & Co., are men of the 
world, who would see works of Art multiplied in | 
the land, and the taste 


An adjourned meeting of Town Superintendents 
}of Common Schools in said County, will be held 
at the Bookstore of Stoddard & Babcock, in Sy- 
_racuse, on Safurday the 20th day of Oct. inst., at 
for this object, they | 1, P. M., to appoint 5 pupils to represent this Coun- 
their rooms a center of attraction, | ty in the State Normal School, whose next term 
| commences on the 12th of November next. 


Goupil, 


of community edueated by 
the pictures they buy of them ; 
wish to make 
and draw thither the gaze of two continents of pie- 
ture-buying people; and being men of character | ~+~~=@> > 
ind capital, they establish an Ire. | Mr. Sedgwick’s Lecture. 
Art-Union, for the benefit of Ame read this doeument, and induce 
and American and European artists.—| his neighbor to do likewise. Nothing is wanting 
but information among the people to secure the 
| safety of the nothing but ignor- 
ance to effet its defeat, and place us ona level with 
the iron-age blindness of the ‘ Old Dominion.’ 





and enterprise : 


NATIONAL ‘rican| Let every one 
patrons, 
They propose to buy the best European works, to 

artists the advantages of foreign Free School Law ; 


study, without traveling for it; to send one of| 
these artists abroad each year, at no cost to him- 
and to institute 


a 


LOCAL ITEMS. 


Dr. Wieting’s Lectures 
Ifave been heard with unusual attention. It 

_ is impossible to overrate the good effeet which they 
must produce, if listened to with a right spirit. 

Dr. Dods 

And some of our city editors, are getting up 8 

humbug, and an innovation on its own rights.—/ jitie extra interest in connection with his ‘science ;’ 
Labored attacks are made upon Messrs. Goupil, | g performance not ‘set down in the play.’ 

Vibert & Co., for daring to compete with it;| py agams 
powerful presses are paid to make an onslaught on | Has been lecturing on Electricity in Brintnall’s 
the little giant, and trample it down ere it grows | Hall; with what success, we are unable to say. 
patron-| The Second Advent 
warm friends,| Jisciples hold meetings each Sabbath at the same 
These are said to be characterized by con- 
siderable interest. 
st from the one intended. Ex. Gov. Slade 
Art-Unien, and the prineiple in- And his corps of lady-teachers for the ‘ West,’ 
volved, are claimed as special property—as though | arrived in this city on Friday the 12th, and re- 
mained till Tuesday following. The Gov. address- 
That which was some years! ed an audience on Sunday evening at the First 
Presbyterian Church, and sueceeded in interesting 
a good many in his seetarian project. Numbers of 
our citizens gave liberally in its support. What a 
| pity that edueational efforts eannot be kept free from 
bigotry. 


free. Art exhibitions, that these foreign pictures 
may be seen by such persons as can and will, 
without fee or purchase. 

Now, to this, we can see, as the world goes, no 
earthly objection. Nobody is injured; many are 
just here, the American Art- 


Union steps in and denounces the enterprise as a 


too strong for such wholesome discipline ; 
age is withdrawn from its own, old, 
Ss 
urely, | place. 
this is ungenerous, and calculated to produce an 
opposite effex 


The name 


ideas were to remain ever in infancy, without 


growth or progress ! 





must not be 


interwoven with some other good idea, to be again 


applied with corresponding success, Out on such 


conservatism. As well might Fulton wax indig- 
nant that the steam-engine should be applied to| another Child 
rail-cars, or manufaetories; and Gallileo rail at Lost and found, is creating some excitement.— 
men for making his eye-glasses into microscopes as | The idea seems to prevail that child-stealing is be- 
' coming popular. 
The Supreme Court 

Commenced its session on Monday ; Judge Ma- 
son presiding. 


well as telescopes. 
We apprehend the truth to lie here. The 
rich, and wants 


American Art-Union has become 
a monopoly. While the means of bringing many 
and notice, and| The Alleghanians 

Are soon to visit Syraeuse. They are unsur- 
passed by any troupe in the country. See their 


eard in another column. 


valuable pictures into existence 
eneouraging many a true son of genius, it has 
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THE ‘CONGRESS OF ‘PEACE. 





But a few years, comparatively, have clapsed 
since in the Progressive Elemerits of Moral ftuca- 
tion, was discovered the divine principle that all 
national as well as individual disput 
tled by no other than peaceful arbitrement, Vi- 
sionary as this ilea might lave secme d to others 
when first it assumed a tangible form in the breast 
of the great Apostle of Peace, its accomplishment 
has now become the object of the concerted effects 
of the most hopeful philanthropists of the age. 
Their representatives from the United States, 
England, France, Germany, Holland, «nd Bel- 
gium assembled in Paris, on the 24th of August, 
for mutual encouragement and deliberation. The 
Congress of Peace is now an Institution as perima- 
nently established as the Congress of the United 
States, or the Parliament of Great Britain ; and to 
its periodical Sessions, will be turned ihe interested 
attention of both the sol.‘ier and the politician. 

Thisis eminently an intellectual age, and the 
development of intellect has resulted more or less 
in the development of ideas connected with the ad- 
vancement in the prosperity and happiness of the 
human race. This of itself, is a eufficient encour- 
agement to the belief, that the end of knowledge i 
to make men happier. And it is probable that the 
spirit of progress has assumed no form, the realiz- 
ation of which is more easily attainable than that 
contemplated in the recent Congress at Paris. 
While it may be laid down as a principle that no 


should be set- 


moral or social change, the essential benefit of 


which is obvious to all, can be carnestly advocated 
even by a few, without being more or less success- 
ful, we may rest assured that the organized labors 
of the wise and the good of the most enlightened 
countries, shall in the end, result in the aecomplish- 
ment of their object. There isa moral significance 
in the fact of this body holding its sitting in a 


_capital so late the scene of anarcliy and bloodshed, 


not less than in that of its receiving the proffered 
and official hospitality of the chief minister of that 
government, whose armies were then resting from 
the fatigues of battering down a neighboring capi- 
tal. This is an indication of the fear in which was 
held, the movement of peace, by a government 


whose sympathies and connections must obviously 


withhold its favor. 


Independent, too, of the organized movement to . 


establish a permanent Congress—nations whose 
high functions shall be to promote, by the peaceful 
arbitration of inter: ational wrongs, individual and 
national equality and fraternity—there has arisen 
a widely pervading hatred of the institution of war, 
founded upon an appreciation of its generally insig- 
nificant causes, and the mournful evils it brings in 
its train. The phrase which as individuals, we 
should regard as courteous, or disregard as harm- 
less, is tortured by cabinet ingenuity, into diploma- 
tic insult and national wrong. Reerimination 
follows rejoinder, and armies are marshaled---inno- 


cent offerings to the God of war---to avenge on | 


each other the imaginary disgrace. At the com- 
mand of one endowed, by the accident of his skill 
in the murderous strife, with the direction of the 
sacrifice, these brothers of the human family ap- 
proach each other and exchange their greetings in 
mutual blows and maniac slaughter. Then fol- 
lows the sacking of cities, the burning of hamlets. 
and the indulgence of the worst of human passions 
made more fiend-like by their gratification. This 
is the vindication of national honor and diplomatie 


courtesy---this the christian worship of the God of 


war. 
It is safe to assert that such is the light in which 


we t regarded by the betier portion of man- 
kind by the reecent even m b Ameri- 
can and th » Eu pean ck ntinents has this view 
been eonfirmed, thus giving a new impulse to the 


i 
cau e of Pear 
| 


@aVOCates, 


; 5 . . sé 
and en ouraging the | ibors of its 


The following brief account of some of the inci- 
dents of the Congress is drawn principally from 
Nearly all of the 


Ameriean members proceeded from London in one 


Kuglish papers. English and | 


party, numbering about six hundred. They were’ 
conveyed across the channel in two steamboats in| | 
waiting for that ~ ‘pose. No passports were re- 

quired, nor did the revenue officers search any of | 
the baggage. Victor Hlugo, the celebrated novel- 


° . | 
ind his opening | 


ist, was President of the ¢ JOETESS, f 
and closing speeches were worthy the author of 
Notre Dame.’ 
Richard Cobden, Samuel Gurney Elihu Burritt, 
Henry Vincent, and Emille 


ably the most popular speakers present. 


Girardin, were prob- 
An effeet- 
ive speech was made by Mr. Brown, a fugitive A- 
merican slave, who took the ground that slavery 
was one of the most natural and fruitful causes of | 
war. The speech of Richard Cobden was strik- 
ingly practical, and well worthy the genius of the 
great English Reformer. M. Coequerel, a protes- 
National Assembly, 
during his remarks held in his hand an essay on | 


tant member of the French 


the best means of bringing about a general state of 
peace in Europe, by the celebrated William Penn. | 
It was supposed to be the identical copy presented 
by the author to Queen Mary of England, as on 
each cover were stamped the Royal initials of Her 
Majesty. 


This supposition was received with im- 
mense cheering. Each of the Americans was pre- | 
sented by the English members with a copy of the | 
New Testament in French, Cobden presiding over 
the ceremonies. Elihu Burritt responded in his| 
usual eloquent style. 


Altogether, the Peace Congress of 1849 may be 


considered as a successful demonstration in favor of 
universal amity, adding strength and consistency 
to those principles which if not acknowledged, are 
not the less universally felt, and will shortly expand 
into perfect fruit. 





Corres spondence. | 


The following det ‘tier, lo a ge a man of this « city, 
has been kindly placed at our disposal :— 


Dear Sir,— 


I observed in the papers a notice for the meeting 
of the Onondaga Co. Teachers’ Instituteon Monday 
next, and my former connexion with the teachers of 
Onondaga Co., and the possibility that a few lines 


on the subject of education to you, and through you 


to the Ins itete,may not be unacceptable,induces me | 
toaddress you. I will confine myself to the pres- 
ent appearance of the educational interests in this 
state ascompared with those of New York. It is 
not a pleasant task to narrate what we deeply la- 
ment, but truth will, we think, justify the remark, | 
that in an educational point of view, this is the most | 
backward state in the Union. A common school 
syste :: has indeed been established, but so far as my 
observation has extended, (and [ have traveled 
about 2000 miles in various directions through the 
state) owing to the sparseness of the popu'ation, 
lack of energy in the people, and inefficiency of the 
system, nothing scarcely is accomplish d. School 
‘laid off’ by the eounty surveyor, 
from three to five miles square, and in many eases, 


districts are 


without any reference to local advantages, in the 


,eenter of which is built the School House (?) <A | 


| little sympathy here. 


school house in North 
ferent thing 


Carolina, is an entirely dif- 
from one in New York, Instead of 
the elegant structures so often met at the north in 
city villages or country ; a place of neatness, com- 
fort and convenience, smiling amid shade trees and 
flowers; at onee an ornament and honor to the 
district, and a point from which radiate the beams 
of i, telligence which are to enlighten the pathway 
of our young and growing nation to honor and pros- 
perity, we here find a roofed pen,—construeted 
of poles and slabs, often doorless, floorless, and win- 
dowless; an aperture at one side, marking the plaee 
_for the first, the native earth supplying the place of 
the second, and spaces between the logs that of 
the third. Only one of the many conditions neces- 
sary toa good school room, is presented ; that of 
thorough ventilation. 

The furniture is in perfect keeping with the build- 
ing, and is made in toto, of benches, each made of 


-aslab and four pegs, upon which to maintain an 


upright position makes the verb to eft both active 


and passive, (suffering. ) 


In these school houses, a school is kept for two 
or three months annually, or biennially as suits the 


convenience of the inhabitants of the district, and 


upon such slight means is the youth of this enlight- 
ened land (?) to depend for the acquirement of the 
intelligence necessary to guide him through life ! 
The preceding remarks apply to the country, but 
the case in townsis not much improved. The pop- 
ulation of this town is about 4500, and it maintains 
a school of about 100 pupils. These are generally 
their education is con- 
ducted with a view to the learned profusions. Of 
the number, many come from other places, and 
are not inhabitants of the town, I am unable 
to say to what extent private schools are sup- 
ported, but my impression is, that they are very 
few. Wilmington has a population of 900, and 
yet has not a single public school. 


the sons of the wealthy ; 


The Indepen- 


dent Order of Odd Fellows established one there, 


but for want of patronage it went down. 

The prime cause of all this, I attribute to the 
steps taken to maintain the ‘ peculiar Institution’ 
under which this state, in common with the south, 
labors. <A policy has been adopted, having for its 
aim the intellectual depression or distinction of the 
black population, and the influence is felt indirect- 
ly, but powerfully, by the laboring portion of the 
white population. In th. case ofthe blacks, no time 
is allowed for intellectual culture; as soon as the 


_ body is susceptible of labor it is required, and the 
| requirement ceases only with physical inability.— 


The food allowed to the blacks is of the cheapest 
kind, consisting almost wholly of corn meal, bacon 
and sweet potatoes, so that the cost of black labor 
is reduced to the least possible amount, and it is with 
this kind of labor that the white is called to com- 


pete. It becomes necessary that he should follow 


almost in the same channel. A competency can 
not be gained by the parent for the educ:tion of 


the child, and even if it were acquired,the habit of 


_the people, is not one that impels to improvement. 


Where wants of an immediate or pressing charac- 
ter are satisfied, exertion ceases. The spirit of pro- 
gress so manifest at the north as to have given 4 
strong colouring to our national character,finds but 
If any new work is to be 
undertaken, northern men are the men to under- 
take it. If a neat and comfortable house is found, 
it is almost assuredly the residence or work of a 
northern man. Almost every implement of hus- 
bandry, article of dress, piece of machinery, in fine 
every thing that requires the application of skillful 
labor, is brought from the north, 


All this is the result of want of proper education 
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among the people ; education that shal! srous published in connection, in Boston and New York’ ment of ours, will affect, one grain, the unanimous 
inquisitiveness, and tell upon the energies of the is au enterprise which must benefit the public, and verdict of so many generations, which has assigned 


people, and this want may be referred again to the 
prime cause, the ‘ Peculiar Institution.’ 

The effect of this on general prosperity, is appar- 
ent. This county has hardly made an advance 


since the revolution. It is thought t! at at the time 
Flora MeDonald, afver her adventures with Charles | 


in the Highlands of Scotland, aroused the Scotch 


emigrants at this place, to take arms for loyalty, the | 


county was as flourishing as at the present day. 
Flora has gone. The green turf of the native 
Highlands has grown for years above her grave. 
The foundation of her dwelling is with us here un- 
moved, and almost as immutable, as these walls 
have been th: appeacance of all about them.— 
Onondaga, at the time of the Revolution was the 
Indians’ home. The plow had not turned, nor the 
foundation of the white man’s house pressed its 
soil; Rome was an extreme outport, a mere mili- 
tary port; and Syracuse, what was it? The red 
man chose it not for his habitation. The owl boded 
mournfully over its marshes. J ned not say what 
it is now ; your senses can doit justice ; what you 
see is but the result of education put in practice. 
It is the blossoming spirit of the genius quickened 
in the school room. Th: intelligent application of 


physical power. IJlere, whatever improvement is | 


made, has its origin in the school houses of the 
north, an: its development, in the energies of the 
northern people. Primary and u:iversal education 
is the only correction to this morbid condition.—- 


People here know their wants,and stuily measures | 
of correction, and vainly endeavor by systems of in- | 


ternal improvement, to correct it. But nothing 
short of an efficient and thorough education of those 
who are to do the labor, and produce the elements 
of wealth, can effect the desirable change, and this 
cannot be accomplished while the dark cloud of 
bondsge obscures the light of the sun of liberty. 
There is no affinity between servitude and prosper- 
ity, or between servitude and intelligence. One 
has for a long time monopolized the ground, has 
given its stamp to the manners, thouglits an! con- 
ditions of the people, and to effect a change that 
shall introduce the other, requires the entir» remo- 
val of the first as a preliminary. May that happy 
time come? A time when the South shall rank as 
an equal with the North! When the blessings of 
universal education shall be diffused through every 
position of our common country. 

With much esteem and a profound wish that the 
cause in which the Teachers’ of Onondaga County 
are engaged, may be emminently successful, 

I am, 


Yours, &e. 








Literary. 


NOTICES. 

Paturinper Ramway Guipe, jor the New Eng- 
land States, No. 4. September.1849. Bos- 
ton: Published on the First Monday in every 
month, by Geo. K. Snow § Co. Price, three 
cents. 


| 


we trust it may do the same to the eonduetors. the sacred poct the first place among Mental and 
Moral Phllosophers ? 


But of this particular edition we say that it is well 





Project or A Rattroap To THE Paciric. By 
Asa Whitney, of New York. With Reports printed, though not quite well enough ; and furn- 

of Committees of Congress, Resolutions of , ished with a set of questions which are as good as 

We do 

not admire questions in text-books, at all; but for 

This is a pamphlet of over a hundred pages, em- | those who do, we recommend these as being less 

| bodying the scheme of Mr, Whitney, with which | mischievous than such usually are. 

|all ought to be familiar. We notice it thus to draw | -— 

| attention to the plan. 


State Legislatures, etc.; with other facts re- any such inventions we have ever seen. 
lating thereto. 


| Sarrain’s Union Macazine, for November, 
A short time since, we had the pleasure of a| Is on our table with usual promptness. The il- 
brief conversation with Mr. Whitney, and were | lustrations are of the hizhest order. 

more than ever impressed with the importance of | 


‘The Fountain of Vaucluse’ and ‘ The Partaken 
the movement of which he has been the apostle. | Sorrow’ are beautiful, both in design and as speci- 
The full advantages of a Railroad from the termi- | mens of the Art. ‘Good Management’ has man- 
nus of Lake Navigation to the Pacific, cannot, .of | aged to throw us into convulsions every time we 
i course, be comprehended or realized ; but any one | looked at it. 

can see enough of them, with the slightest reflee- | 


The literary contents we have not examined, 
tion, to be convinced that it is one of the most stu- | save a fine poem, entitled ‘ The Bells,’ by Edgar 
_pendous projects of the age. It is not the United | A. Poe—made doubly interesting by the sudden 
“States, alone, nor America, which is to be affected | death of that gifted but erratic child of genius, 
iby it, but the world; and that in such a way as\ For sale by Palmer. 

will throw nine-tenths of all the advantages into | 
our own hands. 





Peirce’s Series of Readers. 
We publish the following communication with 
| mode of doing this. No plan has met our eye, as | great pleasure. Our remarks were made on a lim- 
satisfactory as thatof Mr. Whitney. And so, it) ited examination, and may have done Mr. Peirce 
|seems, think our various State Legislatures, a large | unintentional injustice. But whether we said too 


The next question is, what is the most feasible | 


majority of whoin have approved the design. Yet | little or too much, we are ready to hear all argu- 
| Congress does nothing. ments on all sides of all questions; believing it ne- 
| In another place we intend to examine the ques- | cessary to examine impartially in order to decide 


‘tion more fully. | justly :--- 
Gentlemen: I have been pleased to see, in your 
An ILiusrratep History or tHe Har from the | most excellent Union, a somewhat extended notice 
earliest ages to the present time. By J. N. of Peiree’s Natural Series of Reading Books. 
Jenin. New York: 214 Broadway. | In the main, I think your remarks quite apposite 
Such is the title of a juvenile-looking little book | and just; butin reference to a ‘standard’ of 
‘in thin covers, lately thrust into our hand on a| pronunciation, 1 know you will be glad to have me 
| steamboat, by some agent who doubtless supposed | set you right. . 
our own hat disqualified for its office. Of course,| First, in reference to Orthography or Spelling, 
| the thing was got up to sell the hats of the said | let me say, Mr. Peirce has thus far followed, in 
'Mr. Jenin; but having a little leisure on our hands, every word, Dr. Webster's revised Dictionary, un- 
| we were curiously tempted to ook through the ‘il- | abridged ; and in pronunciation he has followed 
While we were doing this, exeeed- | that author just as far as was possible without a sa- 
_ingly amused (for the engravings were really spi- crifice of sense and actual, reputable, established 
'rited), our attention was attracted by occasional | usage. 
| sentences, which tempted us to read more; and _ Next, in reference to Orthoepy or Pronuncia- 
‘the upshot of the business was, that we found a | tion, let me say, you, gentlemen, will award to Mr 
_ very interesting work, within those thin, pink cov- | Peirce too much good sense, and too nice a dis- 
ers, and one that contains much more of history, | crimination in sounds, to expect or desire him to 
poetry, art, and philosophy, than scores of ambi- | follow in every particular, right or wrong, a diction- 
| tious volumes in sheep which retail at high prices | ary, like Webster’s, which gives o the same sound 
| to the innocent people that buy them. in dross, as in drop—in lost, as in lot—in cost, as 
| And after perusing it, we had a good opinion of | in cot—in strong, as trot—in wrong, as in rot— 
‘the man’s hats, though we had never seen one; | and which teaches us to pronounce wo-man, wom- 
‘for there is too much enterprise displayed in his | an—[giving 0 the sound asin move, and a the 
literary effort, to suppose that he would spare any | sound as in n—as wom-an]—instead of woom- 
|un—{giving 0 the sound as in book, and a the 
If any of our antiquarian friends wish to know | sound of u inun.] Wenever meet a woo-man— 
how their great-grand-mothers, many, many times | but now and then see a woman—{ woom-un !} 
For more than twenty years, Mr. Peirce has 
‘four feet high, or horned head-dresses as wide ;— | been preparing this Series, and while traveling and 
or what figure the husbands of these fine ladies sojourning in the east, the west, the north and the 
cut, in cloth monsters of hats, fabricated in all pos- | south, he has watehed the orthoepy of the best ed- 
sible shapes which it would be no sin to worship— | ucated in public speeches and social converse ; and 








| lustPations.’ 


| pains to perfect the hat it was designed to sell. 


‘removed, looked, under towers of muslin three or | 


| 


We have given entire the tit'e of a little book of | such persons we would refer to Jenin, where their | has thus enjoyed advantages for judging, which a 


eighty pages, literally crammed with information 
necessary to the New England traveler, and which 


he can obtain, in so good a form, nowhere else,— 


Besides this, it has a map of the Eastern States, 
alone worth a good deal more than the cost of the 
whole thing. 


The ‘ Guide,’ with the ‘ Pathfinder’ newspapers | can we say? What commendation or disparage- | asks the ‘aid of their practice and judgment ; and 


curiosity cannot fail of being amply rewarded and | more retired, closet writer could not have ; and 
now if he comes to a word in reference to which he 
is sure that Webster and Worcester are wrong, 
‘Improvement or Tae Mino. By Isaac Watts, | and can find no other author right, if he is himself 
D. D. New York: A. 8. Barnes & Co. in doubt, he appeals at once to a half dozen, a 
A new edition of Watts on the Mind! What | dozen, or twenty educated, practical men, and 


satiated. 
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finally determines for himeelf. This is what he 
should do and what it is believed the public will 
fully sustain him in doing. 

Gentlemen, will you excuse the len; th of this 
communication, and insert it in your valuable journ- 
al, to oblige one who goes strongly * for the 
Uston’ for the sake of Tue Union. 


emermmawene 














News. 


PPAR AAA A eee eee 


Carefully condensed for the Literary Union. 


LLL LLD EO 


FOREIGN. 


By the Steamship Caledonia. 
England. 





The Cholera is rapidly disappearing throughout | 


every part of the British Islands. 

Large quantities of specie and bullion are arriy- 
ing from various parts of the world. 

The corn trade is dull, owing to the doubt in re- 
ference to the extent of the potato disease in Ire- 
land. 

Ireland. 

The friends of the patriot Mitchel, have been no- 
tified by the English Government, that no farther 
bar will be placed upon his actions, so long as he 
makes no attempt to return to any portion, or co- 
lony of the United Kingdom. It is said he proposes 
to visit some of the watering places in Germany 
for the restoration of his health. 

Secret politieal societies are being organized in 
various parts of the island. 

France. 

Mr. Rives successor of Mr. Rush—U nited States 
Minister—has arrived at Paris. 

The adjustment of the Roman question, that is 
the conditions upon which the Pope shall resume 


his temporal functions, is beeoming daily more dif- | 
ficult. The.dissatisfaction with Government inter- | 


ference, heretofore felt in private circles, has doubt- 
less been felt in the Ministry, and is one cause of 
the dissensions existing in that body. Should a 
change occur, Count Mole is spoken of for Presi- 


dent of the Council, and M. Thiers for Minister of | 


Finance. The President, however, will, if possible, 
prevent a crisis at this unfavorable juncture. 
Spain. 

The Cortes have determined on measures of war 
against the Moors, which are to be executed as 
soon as convenient. 

Italy. 

The illiberality of the Pope's amnesty has excit- 
ed profound dislike, not only in Italy, but in France 
and England. The members of the Provisional 
government ; the members of the Constituent As- 
sembly ; the members of the Triumvirate, and the 
leaders of the military corps, are all excluded from 
the pardon granted the remainder. When the 
terms of the proclamation became known,the hand- 
bills containing it, which were posted up in various 


parts of the city were torn down by the Roman | 


people, with the most violent expressions of hatred 
and disgust. 

The Pope remains at Naples, and the prospect 
of his return to Rome seems more distant than 
ever, 

Hungary. 


Comorn still holds out ;—the garrison is strong, 


and determined to stand a siege, unless liberal eon- 
ditions are granted. 
Turkey. 
The action of the Sablime Porte in reference to 
the Hungarian refugees, has now become an object 
of intense interest. Czar Nicholas demands their 


immediate and unconditional surrender, and in- 
forms the Turkish government through a spé cial 
Envoy, that any hesitation will be considered by 
him a sufficient casus belli, It is supposed that 
Mahmoud’s refusal was encouraged by the English 
and French Representatives at that Court. 


| around Constantinople. 
Russia. 

| The Emperor bas returned to St. Petersburg. 

| The Russians claim to have achieved a signal 
| victory over the Circassians, taking their principal 
fortress. 

Austria. 

| The Cabinet of Vienna have not yet succeeded 
'in adopting any plan for the pacification and organ- 


| former relations, somewhat modified, will be estab- 


lished, or a closer incorporation of Hungary into | 


the Austrian Empire will be attempted. 
Germany. . 

Austria and Prussia, it is thought, are likely to 
succeed in the preliminary arrangements for the 
establishment of a Central Power. 

Switzerlan1. 


A revival of the Sonderbund is indicated in sev- 





eral of the Catholic cantons. Much dissatisfaction 


| is manifested in reference to the action of the Fed- 
eral Government. 
Ionian Islands. 
The insurrectian in the Ionian Islands is quelled, 
and the leaders are suffering military punishment. 
Sandwich Islands. 
Considerable excitement has been caused at Ho- 


with troops for California ; it being the first steam- 
er ever seen there. 

Since the suspension of Mr. Ten Eyck, the U, 
|S. Consul at that port, no cases of difficulty have 





occurred, The appointment of his successer is 
looked for with interest. 
Chili. 

News items from Chili show her to be progress- 
ing in improvement. The number of newspapers 
published there is increasing, and a Magnetic “Tele- 
graph is proposed from Valparaiso to Santiago. 

Primary instruction in schvols is imparted to on- 
ly about 1 in 50; and of these, only one-sixth are 
females. 


- ———4 =a @ oe >—- —- - ——- 


DOMESTIC. 





Mapison Universiry.—The controversy res- 
pecting the removal of the Madison University, 


'to remain at Hamilton, and the Literary and Col- 
'legiate Department to be removed to Rochester.— 
The terms of compromise are embraced in the fol- 
lowing resolution passed at the Convention : 
Resolved, That this Convention recommend as 
the terms of an amicable adjustment of all our ed- 


_ucational difficulties, that the University charter be | 


surrendered to Rochester, by the friends of Hamil- 
ton, and the project of a Theological Department 


be abandoned by the friends of Rochester, and that 


the denomination give their united support to both 
institutions, to the one for collegiate education, and 


| to the other for theological, on the former basis of 
t 
; the Hamilton Literary and Theological Institute. 


Miss Cuarrorre Cusuman is playing in New 
York, with great suceess. All agree that she is 
very much improved since her former acting in 
America. 


ITERARY UNION. _ 


| Nearly the whole Turkish fleet is in the Golden | 
Horn, and sixty thousand troops concentrated | 


ization of Hungary. It is not known whether the | 


nolulu, by the arrival of the steamer Massachusetts, | 


was settled by the Baptist Educational Convention, | 
| just held at Albany. The Theological School is | 


Wateon CG. Llaynes, the saiicor advecate of Re- 
form in the Navy by. the banishments of Grog and 
Flogging, Las just passed through from Philiadel- 
phia to Boston, wh -re he hopes to awaken some at- 
tention to existing Naval abuses, We bespeak for 
his work the co-operation of the lovers of Good in 
the capital of New-England.— Ez. 

Canapa.—A document has been written and 
circulated by some of the most influential citizens 
of Montreal, advocating the peaceful separation of 
‘the Canadas from Great Britain, and their annexa- 
tion to the United States. The number of signa- 
tures to this document, already exceeds a thousand, 
and is rapidly increasing. 
| It is thought that the Seat of Government will 
be removed to Toronto. Lord Elgin has leased a 
private residence in that city. 

A paper, to counteract the annexation circular, 
has been got up in Montreal, and signed by many 
Parliament men and others. 

There ha’ been another terrible Riot in Philadel- 
phia, in which many lives were lost, and several 
| wounded. 


| 


GLEaNINGS. 


| (ae A meeting of the Peace Congress is to be 
| held in London during the present month, to which 
_E:ile de Girardin and others are to be invited. 

| 38" We understand that the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, by the advice of the Czar Nicholas, intends to 
| confer on Gorgey, ex-patriot and Magyar chieftain, 
in reward of his convenient and well timed surrend- 
-er, an order of nobility with the title of Count 
| Knockunder.—Punch. 

(a A farmer received $85 in Boston market 
the other day for one load of peaches. 

(3 Father Mathew is at Bridgeport, adminis- 
tering the Temperance Pledge. He will remain 
a few days, the guest of P. T. Barnum, Esq. 

[a The Minesota Legislature is said to com- 
prise among its members several Western half- 
| breeds. It also contains one member who was 
| elected to both the Senate and [louse of Represen- 
| tatives. 
| (@8™ The Post says: ‘Ina private letter just 
| shown to us, from a respectable gentleman of this 
City, now in California, dated Sept. 1, it is stated : 
|‘ Gen. Riley and Butler King are not expected to 
| live. A large number of the people are sick of 
dysentery! It appears as an epidemic or skeleton 
Cholera.’ 

{= The first annexation candidate, the Mon- 
treal Herald says, is to be nominated in the Third 
Riding of York, now vacant by the acceptance of 
the Chancellorship by W. H. Blake, Esq. 

{27 Mrs. Butler has resumed her maiden 
name; in the announcement of her Shaksperean 
Readings, she styles herself, Mrs. Frances Ann 
Kemble. 








| (# The Grey Sisters, of ‘Sceurs Grises,’ a 
community of Nuns in Quebec, have £200,000 
worth of stock in a projected railroad from Que- 
bee to Halifax. 

[ae _- An agent of our Government stood ready 
with instructions to recognize the Independence of 
the Government of Hungary, the moment one was 
established. 


| 


(38" Not a case of cholera has occurred among 
the Jews of London. This is attributed to their 
conformity to the many sanitary regulations of their 
own law. 

(S” Prof. Catlin, Mathematician, of Hamilton 
College, is dead. 

{3 F. W. Thomas, author of ‘ Clinton Brad- 
shaw,’ has been appoirted to a clerkship. 
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The Phrenological Journal. 

This Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty-six 
or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in advance. | 

Toreform and perfect ovRSELVEs and our RACE, is the most | 
exalted of all works. Todo this we must understand the ni 
MAN CONSTITUTION. This, PuRENOLOGY, PirystoLogy, and 
Vira MaGnetism embrace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness, and causes of mi 
ery ; constituting the philosopher's sione of UNIVERSAL TRUTH. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Each number will contain either the analysis and location of 
some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, or an 
article on their combinations; and also the organization and 
charactet of some distinguished personage, accompanied by a 
likeness, together with frequent articles on Physiognomy and | 
the Temperaments. 

The Phrenologica! Journal is published by 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, 
Minton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-st., N. York. | 


The Spirit of the Age. 


This weekly newspaper seeks as its end the Peaceful Trans 
formation of human rocicties from isolated to as 
ests—from competitive to co-operative industry—irom disunity 
to unity. Aanidst Revolution and Reaction, it advocates Re 


organization. It desires to reconcile conflicting classes, and to | 


harmonize man’s various tendencies by an orderly arrangement 


of all relations, in the Family, the Township, the Nation, the | 
World. j 
THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE | 


will aim to reflect the highest light on all sides communicated 
in relation to Nature, Man, and the Divine Being—illustrating, 
according to its power, the laws of Universal Unity. 

By summaries of News, domestic and foreign—reports of Re- 


form Movements—sketches of Scientific discoveries and Me- | 


chanical inventions—notices of Books and Works of Art—and 
extracts from the periodical literature of Continental Europe, 
Great Britain and the United States—Tue Spirir or Tue 
Age will endeavor to present a faithful record of human pro 
gress, 

Thic paper is edited by Wittiam Henry Cuannina, and 
published weekly, by FowLers anp WELLS, on a super royal 
sheet, folded into sixteen pages suitable for binding. 

The terms are $2.00 a year, inadvance. All letters should 
be addressed to FowLers ano WeLLs, Clinton Hall, 129 and 
131 Nassau street, New York. 


The Water-Cure Journal. 


Tue Warer-Cure Jourvat axp Heratv or Rerorms, 
is published monthly, at ONE DOLLAR a year, in advauce, eon- 
taining thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with engrav- 
ings, exhibiting the Structure and Anatomy of the entire Hu- 
man Body ; with familiar explanations, easily to be understood 
by all classes. ‘ 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a JourwxaL o7 
Hearn, embracing the true prinviples of Lire anv Lonce- 
viTy, has now been before the public several years. And they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it a monthly cireu- 
lation ot upwards of ren Thousand Copies. This Journal is 
edited by the leading Hydropathic practitioners, aided by nu- 
merous able contributors in various parts of our awn and other 
countries, 

FOWLERS AND WELLS, Publishers, 


Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau-street, New York. | 


B. R. Psex & Co., are our authorised Agents for Sy- 
racuse ; ADRIANCE, for Oswego; D. M. Dewey, for Roches 
ter; T. 8S. Hawks, for Butialo; and all Booksellors, Post 
mastrse, and Teachers, throughout the United States. 








For One Night Only. 


me ALLEGHANIANS respectfully announce that | 


they will give a CONCERT, at MALCOLM HALL, 
Syracuse, 
On Saturday Evening, November 3d, 1849. 
Their Program wil! contain a choice selection of Songs, Du- 
etts, Trios, Quartetts, &c., such as have met with the univer 
sal appropation of the music loving public throughout the Unit- 
ed States and Canada. 


Tickets, 25 cents, to be-had at the usual places, and at the 


door. Doors open at ()}4, Concert to commence at 744 o'clock. 
0-3" No postponement on account oi the weather. 


Salem Town’s School Books, 
Published by 
ii. GILLAM & Co., 


No. 65, Genesee Street, Auburn, New Yore. 


Child’s FIRST BOOK ; Trade price, 1232 cents. 
Town’s SECOND READER; *“ 31k * 
ai THIRD READER; _ ae 
- FOURTH READER; “— 380 " 
e FIFTH READER ; will be published soon. 
= SPELLER & DEFINER; Trade price, 1634 cents. 
ANALYSIS, » - ae. * 
The above works were adopted at the last session of the On- 
ondaga Co. Teachers’ Institute, and are already used in nearly 
one half the schools in the county. 
Teachers, or persons wishing the above works for introduc 


tion, will be supplied at very reduced prices by Wynkoop & 
Brother, Syracuse ; or by addressing John 4. Kerr, care of 


H. Gillam & Co., Auburn. 

Books will be sent to any part of the County, if desired 

H. Gillam & Co. also publish WELD’S ENGLISH GRAM 
MAR & PARSING BOOK, which were adopted by the In 
stitute at its Spring Session. 








DRS. PUTTER & KENWORTHY, 
Editors of the 
Eclectic Satietidd wait a Journal, 


Will promptly attend all calls in the line of their 
profession in the City and Country, and can be 


consulted at all hours, at their office, 


Over Bank of Syracuse, Salina Street, near the 
Rail Road Depot. 


ocianted inter | 














CENTRAL MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
STAACUSS, H. T. 


The Fall and Winter Course of Lectures in this Institution, will commence on the FIRST MON- 
DAY IN NOVEMBER next, and will continue sixteen weeks. The aggregate cost of Tickets will 
be $95, including Demonstrator’s fee. The Graduating Class will receive the benefit of extra instruc- 
tions from the Faculty, during hours not appropriated to the regular exercises of the College, as often 
as three times per week. ‘The only requisites for graduation are suitable qualifications. 

FACULTY. 

J. R. Rusu, M. D., Professor of Special, General and Pathological Anatomy. 

S. If. Porrer, M. D., Professor of the Principles and Practice of Surgery. 

S. M. Davis, M. D., Professor of Theory and Practice of Medicine and Pathology. 

O. Davis, M. D., Professor of Obstetries and diseases of Women and Children. 

B.S. Hearn, M. D., Professor of Physiology and Medical Jurisprudence, 

W.W. Hapwey, M. D., Professor of Materia Medica, Therepeuties and Pharmacy. 

*C Linex, M. D., Professor of Chemistry and Medical Botany. 

+Woosrer Beacu, M. D., Emeritus Professor of Clinical Medicine. 

J. R. Rusn, M. D., Demonstrator of Anatomy and Surgical Prosecutor. 
The Marticulation Ticket, $5, and the Graduation Fee, $15. Any student can have the privilege 
| of attending Lectures in this Institution until he graduates, by the payment of $100 in advance. 
| Good board cap be had at from $1 50 to $2 50, per week ; and Students, by clubbing together, can 
| live well at an expense of from 50 to 75 cents per week. 
_ A Student will be admitted to the Lectures gratuitously from each Senatorial District throughout the 
| State, by paying only Marticulation, Demonstrator’s and Graduation Fees. This arrangement gives to 
| thirty-two Students annually, the sum of $50 each. Those of this class are to be promising, indigent 
young men, of a good English education, and of a good mora} character. Sons of Clergymen and Phy- 
_sicians wil! have the preference, if such apply in season. Such Students are to be recommended by a 
Justice of the Peace, or a Judge of the County in which they reside. They will please forward their ap- 
| plications as soon as the first of November next. 
_ The Faculty being solicitous that all may enjoy the benefit of their labors, who wish, will take respon- 
In such cases, ten dollars will 


| 


sible notes on time, where persons are unable to advance the money. 
be added to the cash price of each term. 
(S™ All designing to attend, will please forward their names,that we may be apprised of their coming. 


THE FOLLOWING WORKS ARE RECOMMENDED BY THE FACULTY. 


Anatomy.—W istar, Wilson, Quain, and Horner. 

Surgery.—Druit, Liston, Cooper, Gibson, and Miller. 

Theory and Practice.—Watson, Stokes & Bell, Eberle, Beach, Howard, Smith, Curtis, and 
| Thompson. 

Physiology.—Carpenter, Williams, Dunglison, and Beach. 

Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Children—Rigby, Beach, Curtis, and Eberle. 
Chemistry.—Linck, Turner, Gray, and Beck. 


Botany.—Eaton, Bigelow, Gray, and Wood, 
Materia Medica.—Kost, Nelligan, Wood & Bache. 
Pathology.—Gross, Chomel, Williston, Alliston, and Stille. 
Auscultation and Percussion.——-Laennce, Bowditch, and Watson. 
Medical Jurisprudence.—Beck, and Williams. 
The Text Books recommended are consulted authoritatively, when deseriptive of actual conditions, 
asin Anatomy, Physiology, Pathology, &e. ; but otherwise Eclectically, with careful discrimination. 
The fundamental peculiarity of our doctrine in the treatment of disease, is, that nothing should be used 
asa remedy tha’ will injure the human constitution, and that all means used, should have a direct ten- 
deney to sustain, and not depress the vital powers. 
The College will be furnished with all suitable facilities for imparting a thorough and correct course of 
instruction on every branch of Medical Science. Dissection, Surgical Operations, Illustrations and Ex- 
periments will be conducted in the most advantageous and instructive manner. It is the design to give 
Students advantages here, fully equal to those enjoyed at any other Medical College. 
For furth«r information respecting the Lectures, direct a letter, post paid, to Dr. S. H. Porter, Sy- 
racuse, N. Y.; or to Dr. 8. M. Davis, Buffalo; Dr. Wu. W. Hapuey, Rochester; Dr. W. Bracn, 


New York City. 


*Dr. D. C. Lixck has several years past been As. Prof. of Analytical Chemistry in Cambridge University, Mas., and 
his Chair in that Institation. and comes to Syracuse to settle permanently as the Prof. of Chemistry and Botany in Central Med- 
ical College, and is author of a work on Chemistry, and recommended in the warmest manner by Cambridge University, as well 
as by Dr. Liebig of Germany, his preceptor. Dr. L. is furnished with the necessary apparatus and laboratory, fully prepared to 
do justice to his important department. : 

; De W. Be ac “ of N. vy. is the distinguished Author of numerous Medical Works of world-wide reputation. He has re- 
cently traveled through eight or ten kingdoms in Europe, and visited nearly all the important Medical Institutions to collect in- 
| formation to promote the cause of scientific reform. He has engaged to be here early in the Session, with a female anatomical 
model, made to order in Paris, diagrams, pathalogical drawings, &c., executed in London, and estadlish a Dispensary and i 
for students, where lectures will be given on the ter —- — that the students may enjoy the full benefits of his 

‘tensive researe e > nence of Prof. B. is pledged to this College. 
_ : kK. : om _* as SS ee already given there names to aftend the Lectures, and among the number, Mr. B.B Glea- 
‘Glen Haven Water Cure Infirmary, with a view to complete her medical ducation 
A second Miss Blackwell. Two other ladies are ex- 


son, wife of Dr. Gleason, Physician to the 
by attending two terms of Lectures, and obtaining the degree of M. D. 
pected to attend. Syracuse, Sept., 1849. 








@Serunam «& UPoremele 
ROF. AUGUSTUS MAASBERG, a Graduate of the 
U viversity of Halle, is prepared to give instruction 
in the German and French languages, to Classes or Pri- 
vate Pupils. 

For references or further particulars, enquire at L. W. 
Cogs weli’s, Fayette st, 


| @atyr Books Wimderys 
STAR BUILDINGS, SYRACUSE. 
LANK Books, ruled and bound to any pattern desired. 
Magazines, Pamphlets, old Rooks, and all other jobs, 
} bound to orler. An assortment of Blank Books on sale at | 
i small prices. B. MAYNARD. 
October, 1F40 
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Arithmetical ‘Tebles, 

Comprising ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTI 
PLICATION and DIVISION ; arranged on a pew plan, 
and set to,Masic ; By T. H. Bowen, Teacher of Music, &c., 
in the N. Y. State Bormal School. 


cual oy Asa C. Bowen, and for sale by W. C. Little, 


Albany, L. 


. Hall, Syracuse, and by Booksellers in general. 





U2enmnas yale 

ITAUNCEY TUTTLE has removed his Hat 

and Far Store opposite (north) of the Syra- 

cuse Honse, Genesee Street, next door to B. R. Nor- 

ton & Co., Jewellers, where will be kept as go .d 

and fashionable aseortment of Goods as can be found 
in the Stute of New York, in our line, 
CONSISTING IN PART OF 


Black and Arab Beaver, White and Black 
Brush, Mole Skin and Silk Hats, 


¥rom the well known ard fashionable establishment | 
of Wm. [1. Beebe & Co., Broadway, New York. | 


Panama, Manilla Cactus, and all kinds of STRAW 
HATS for gentlemen. Youtns’ ard Children’s 
Cloth Caps of all kinds and qual ties, Umbrellas, 


Tranks, Velises and ‘Traveling Bags, and many oth- | 


er articles too numerous tomention. , 
Cash paid for any quantity of Fleece, Wool, Si.eep 
and Lamb Skins. %-g% Store, Genesee Street, op- 

posite north of the Syracuse House. 
CHAUNCEY ‘TUTTLE, Agent. 


Si. Uf tel GN YE LEI, 


Studio, over the Onondaga County Bank, Salina 
Street, Syracuse. 


Etty Drug Atore.. 


A Large and well selected assortment of 


Drugs, Medicines, Dye Stufis, Perfumery, Dental Stock, 
and Fancy Goods, 


Can be found atthe CITY DRUG STORE, all of which 
are of the first quality and will be sold at 
reasonable prices. 

N. B.—Physicians’ and Family Prescriptious put up at 
any hour of the day ornight by competent persons. 

Also at the avove establishment, may atall times Le 
found a large assortment of 


Choice Family Groceries, 
Selected with great care expressly for City Retail Trade. 


Those who want pure Wises anv Liquors, expressly 
for medicinal purposes, cun be supplied. 


D. Y. FOOT. 

















Syracuse, June 4, 1849. 
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DR, THOMAS SPENCER, 


Office over Major Dana's Store, corner Warren | 
and Canal Streets, Syracuse, N. Y. | 
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Franklin Buildings, Syracuse. 
LIKENESSES by the improved DAGUERREOTYPE | 
Of various sizes, ard of the most delicate execution, 
may be obtained at the abuve Rooms during the day, 
from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

PRICES FROM $1 TO $20. 

Chemicals, Plates, Cases, Cameras, Apparatus, and 
other materiais connected with the Art, constantly on 
hand, and for sale at New York p ices. The above ar- 
ticles are solected with great care, and war anted in 


all cases. 3. M. CKARK, 
June 7, 1849. F J.CLARK. 


-DENTAI SURGERY, 


BY C. F. CAMPBELL. 
Office in the Malcolm Block, nearly opposite the 
Car-House. 

HOSE in want of the aid of a Dentist, are in- | 

vited to call and examine specim-ns of work 
which will be warranted to compare favorably with 
the best done in this State, and at prices within the 
means of all. 

Dr. C. would say to those in want of parts, 
or entire sets of Teeth on plate,that he will (in or- 
der to obviate the inconvenience which people ex- 
perience from going without teeth from 3to 6 months, 
which is necessary b-fore inserting the permanent 
set,) furnish them with 1 temporary set free from 
expense, until the set is inserted, 

Syraeure, Aine 9, 1849. 








| healthy and vigorous. 





THE LITERARY WORLD; 
| 4 j d P J v Fy ‘ v ‘ 
| A MISCELLAN SOUS JOURNAL 

OF MATTERS OF INTEREST FOR THE WEEK, CONNECTED WITH 


‘ i H *- ry ), : . ‘ * a) ‘ 4 . A] 
Books, Music, Paintings, lieports ef Science, Amusements, &e. &e. 
With Original Papers, Sketches, &c., by Distinguished Contributors, 


AND A GREAT VARIETY OF MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP FOR 
} iY P< a e . 
GFeirral Meavere, 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY IN 20 AND 24 PAGES, QUARTO, BY 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 


Editors and Proprietors, 157 Broadway, New York, 
CPW" AT THREE DOLLARS PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE..£3 


New Volume of the Literary World. 


On the Seventh of July, was commenced the 5th Volume of the Literary World. Two volumes of the Literary World 
afte now published per annum, of between five hundged and six hundred pages each. 

In the new volume the various departments characteristic of the Journal, and the sources of its present wide-spread support, 
will be regularly maintained. Particular attention will be given as heretofore to the early presentation of New Books of interest, 
| in the publication of Extracts and Passages in Advance ; to the elaborate Review of works important from their facts or opin- 

ions; to an extensive Record of all New Publications; to the Reports of Societies ; Literary Correspondence and Intelligence. 
To these will be added series of Original Papers ; Essays on the Arts, Sketches of Society, of Travel, Original Poems, occasion- 
| al articles from foreign journals, and generally such collater: | matters of interest as bear upon the peculiar objects of “* The Lit- 
| erary World.’’ Bésides the continuation of papers already in progress, there will be given throughout the new volume, an 
entirely 





| New Series of Translations, 
| EXHIBITING CHARACTERISTIC SPECIMENS OF INTEREST OF THE BRILLIANT SCHOOL OF FRENCH CRITICISM. 
| Also, a Series of Sketches of Original Observation, entitled 
| Drafts at Sight on the South West. 
These will appear with the picturesque papers of the Manhattener in New Orleans. 
Chips from the Library. 

A MISCELLANY OF FACTS, FANCY, AND PHILOSOPHY, 

Prepared expressly from various Resources for the Literary World. Also, a series of 
Unique Poems, 
| ORIGINAL AND OTHERS, NOW FOR THE FIRST TIME PRINTED IN AMERICA. 
Anecdotes, Ana, etc. 
ILLUSTRATIVE OF LIFE AND CHARACTER, OF PERMANENT INTEREST. 

The Litcrary World now numbers in the contributors to its pages, the largest boly of distinguished and influential writers, 

it is believed, who have ever been drawn together to the support of an undertaking of the kind in this country. 

The Journal is an accredited organ of the literary interest throughout the country. The earliest Annoancements of New 
| Books appear in its columns ; while its advertising pages present a comprehensive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
the Union, of all the literary movements of the day. It is thus a desirable medium for the circulation of Advertisements from 

and to all parts of the country. ‘ 
New Subscribers, who would seeure complete sets of the New Volume of the Literary World, should commence their sub- 
| scriptions with the first number in July. 
Subscriptions $3 00 per annum, In advance, received by the Booksellers generally, and by the Publishers. 
E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 157 Broadway, New York. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
From the National Intelligencer, April 17. 


* * * * “Ttis to be premised that this paper is not merely the (so to speak) extended catalogue of each week's 
books: IT IS AN EXCELLENT FAMILY PAPER, AND AS SUCH ABOUNDS IN INTERESTING AND VARI- 
| OUSMATTER. Thus, in the present number we have first, a graphic and sprightly description of a peep into the Exchange 


| at New Orleans, giving usin brief an insight into the doings and manners of that world of strangers, the Crescent City ; next, 


| a kind of Ye pourri’ of the latest publications, consisting of mere passing notices of some books, and lengthened systematic 
| criticisms o 


others, in the which prose and poetry, novels and annuals, works on architecture and works on commerce, are 
touched up, now with praise, again with critical severity, and again with stern condemnation ; next we have selected 

from Macaulay's new history, original poctry, articles upon society, the fine arts, music, the drama, the items of the day; and, 
lastly, the Publisher’s Circular. ‘This last informs the reading public what new works may be expected soon, and wast new 
editions of old works are in progress. ” me ¥ ° = 

** The object of the publishers is a good one, and they are undoubtedly prosecuting it with determined energy. Their in- 
tention would seem to be the publication of a paper devot™! to literary intelligence ; not merely the advertisement of " 
not a journal for the convenience and assistance of the book-trade solely, but for the farnishing information as to the products 
of the world of books. 

“Thus much for the project of the Messrs. Duyckinck. It commen’s itself to those who, in conversation, would escape 
the vexation of finding themselves ignorant of the character of the new publications of the day, as a means for keeping them- 
selves ‘ posted up;’’ to those to whom the cares of business spare little or no time fcr regular systematic reading, it affords the 
advantage of its brief criticisms and abstracts; and to all, its pages afford a reference for assistance ‘in the selection of the best 


| works from among the multitudes boing published daily. We wish the Mossrs. Duyckinck all manner of success.”’ 


GALLERY, | 





. . a 
Syracuse Nurseries. WURSBRY 
FBNUE Subscribers having entered into partnership in - 


the Nursery business under the above entitled firm, | At South Ononda sa. 


have now ready fer sale, a very extensive stock of the | HE Subseri! er offers for sale, from his Nursery, 
most valuable kinds of FRUIT TREES, embracing | at south Onondaga, a few thousand grafied 
see hg the standard vatieties, (including those most’ Fruit Trees, mostly Apple, embracing the best of 
1ighly approved and specially recommended by the Inte Fall 1 Winter vari Pri 1 
Pomological Conventions at New York and Buffalo.) DUmmer, Fan, ane Sees VOreeeee. Teves TOW. 
which in vigor, thriftiness. and symmetry of growth. are Terms cas!., or approved credit to suit the purchaser. 
notexcelled by the productions of any other Nursery in W W. NEWMAN. 
the State. Having more than rorty acres now chielly 


devoted :o the cultivation of Fruit Trees, they are pre- SYRACUSE BOOK BINDERY. 


pared to seli at Wholesale, as largely, at prices us low, A, G McGLASH 4\N & co 
. i "9 


ano on termsas reasonable,as any other Nursery estab- 

lishment here or elsewhere. The superior: quality of » — ‘ 

their Trees must continue to recommend them to ama- en peat ne woe ey A — friends, patrons 

teuis, who desire to unite ornament with utility, and to th iB . B or nd aenig b, A - ¢ Bh have removed 

orchardists whose chief aim is to obtain such only as are on emery Vane Sap Rewer ock. They have 
| greatly enlarged and improved their establishment, and 

They have alsoa large supply of ORNAMENTAL | “Fe now prepared wensser 
TREES, and several thousands Scedling iorse Chesnuts BOOK BINDING 
atvery moderate prices. In all its various branches, including 


Orders will be promptly attended to, and trees packed 7 af 1: ’ 
safely tor transportation to any distance. Turkey Morocco, ~— ve wi Edge, Cloth Work, 
etc., etc., etc., 


CH Catalogues furnished, eraris, to all Post Pain 
applications, and they may also be obtained, and orders | Also, constanly on hand at their Room, 


left, at the Store of M. W. Hanchet, between the Rail Nos. 22 & 26 Matcotm Brock, 


Road and Syracuse House. “ 
ALANSON THORP. | BLANK BOOKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
WM. B. SMITH. Orders fxithfaully executed on short notice, and all 
Syracuse, Feb, 4:h, 1849 J. C HANCHETT. work warranted to be darable. 
mnaguegiemaeareegneaee | Cloth Cases made & Embossed forthe Trade. 
Vaper Hangiars, Window Shudes,&c.| N 8B. Particular attention psid to the re binding of 
UT received a new asso:itment of Figured and | private and public Libraries, Music, &c. 
e) Plain W ndow Curains, Paper Hangings and Bor- A.G. McGLASHAN, 
ders, which are sold at low cash prices by CHAS. A. FOCK KF. 
Cctober 10, 1819. B.R.PECK & Co. 











Syracuse, Mey 5, 1849. 
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TLUNTINGTON & SAVAGE, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, | 
216, PEARL STREET, NEW YORK, 


Publish some of the best and most salable School Books now 
in use in the United States, among which are | | 


GEOGRAPHY OF THE HEAVENS, and Class Book of 
Astronomy, 1 vol. 18mo., accompanied by a Celestial Atlas. 
Imperial 4to. By E. H. Burrirr, A. M., withan Intro- 
duction by Tuomas Dick, LL.D. 


MITCHEL’S BURRITT’S GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
HEAVENS.—Being Burritt’s Geography of the Heavens, 
revised and Soeenall by Prof. O. M. Mitchell, Director of 
the Cincinnati Observatory, accompanied by a new Atlas, 
medium quarto, comprising 27 Star Charts ; showing the re- 
lative magnitudes, distances, and positions of all the stars, 
down tothe th magnitude, inclusive ; also, the principal 
Nebule, Nebulous Stars, Double and Multiple Stars; toge- 
ther with the telescopic appearance of some of the most re- 
markable objects in the Heavens. 


THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY, Ulustrated by sixty col- 


ored stylographic maps, and 220 beautiful engravings, ac- | 
companied by a Globe Map, on a new plan. 1 volume me- 


dium Ato. 


PETER PARLEY’S NEW GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGIN- 


NERS. (Colored Maps and Stitf Covers.) 
GOODRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORY OF THE U. 8. 
" PICTORIAL HISTORY OF FRANCE. 
- PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
“4 PICTORIAL HISTORY OF GREECE. 


PICTORIAL HISTORY OF ROME. 

New editions just published. 

This series of School Histories, formerly published by Messrs. 
Sorin & Ball, Philadelphia, is acknowledged to be the best in 
use; and they have been extensively introduced into the 
Schools of our country. 


MRS. LINCOLN’S BOTANY. 


vol, 12mo. 


| 


New Edition, enlarged. 1 





PHELPS’ CHEMISTRY. New Edition. 1 vol. 12mo. | 
“ NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. New Edition. 1 | 
vol. 12mo. | 
a6 BOTANY FOR BEGINNERS. An Introdue- | 
? tion to Mrs. Lincoln’s Botany, for the use of | 
Common Schools. 1 vol. 1&mo. j 
at CHEMISTRY FOR BEGINNERS; designed 
; for Common Schools. 1 vol. 12mo. 
2 o NATURAL PHILOSOPHY FOR BEGIN- 
i NERS. Same size. 
aa 


GEOLOGY. 
KAMES’ ELEMENTS OF CRITICISM. 
Mitus, A.M. 1 vol. royal 12mo. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. Uwniversiry Eptirion, in 
1 vol. duodecimo. 


WEBSTER’S HIGH SCHOOL PRONOUNCING DIC- | 


By ABRAHAM 


TIONARY. lvol.12mo. New Edition re- | 
vised. . 

“6 PRIMARY SCHOOL PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY. New Edition revised. | 
16mo, square. 

a DICTIONARY. Pocket Edition, 32mo. 
emb’d plain. 

“ DICTIONARY. — Pocket Edition, 32mo. | 


emb’d gilt. 

The above Dictionaries are more generally used than any 
other, and as they are now from new stereotype plates, conform 
ing to Dr. Webster's standard works, edited by Professor Good- 
rich, the Publishers anticipate a large increase of sales. 
PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, 1 vol. 18mo. 

This book is more simple and easy for beginners than any 
heretofore published in the New Method, and is designed to 
precede Mr. Pinney’s large work. 

PINNEY’S FIRST BOOK IN FRENCH, with a Key. 
THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER; ora new me- 
thod of learning to read, write, and speak the French. By 

Normax Pinney, A.M. 1 vol. 12mo. 

KEY TO THE PRACTICAL FRENCH TEACHER. 


ASTRONOMICAL MAPS. By H. Marrison, 16 Nos. 
cloth backs and rollers, with case and book. 

ASTRONOMICAL MAPS, on heavy paper and rollers. 

THE FIFTH EDITION OF MATTISON’S ELEMEN- 
TARY ASTRONOMY, for Academies and Schools, illus 
trated by numerous original Engravings, and adapted to use 
either with or without the author’s Large Maps. Large 
1®mo, 240 pages, with Questions and a Glossary. One of 
the most comprehensive and splendidly illustrated volumes 
upon Astronomy that has ever been published in the United 
States. Price 50 cents. 


A CARD. 


The Subscribers grateful for past liberal patronage, beg leave 
to call the attention of their customers and the public generally 
to their 





New Invoice of Fall Goods, 
just received embracing all the varieties of styles, &c., usually 
called for in this market. We keep no SECOND RATE GOODs. 
Our Stock is wholly composed of the best qualities of Dry 
Goods, which will be sold as low as the same grade of goods 
can be bought at any House in this city, 
SPENCER, DE WOLFE & SLOSSON. 
Syracuse, Sept. 28, 1849. 
{3 1,000 pounds of live Geese Feathers for sale. 


WYNKOOP & BROTHER, 
Booksellers and Stationers, 


No. 5, Sarina Street, Syracuse, 
Have constantly on hand a general assortment of 
School and Libary Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 

Which they sell, Waotesate & Reva, on the best of 
Terms, to Merchants, Teachers, Trustees, &c. 


*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to examine our Stock. March 24, 49. 








, discouragement, that what he has thus a 


Jee HPohosl WeAnehers, | 


AND THE FRIENDS OF EDUCATION, GENERALLY. 
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Svrate or New York, County or OnonpaGa, 


GATES, STEDMAN & Co.,, 


115 Nassau sv., NEW York, 


Publish this day, ‘Thurslay, July 5th, The Primer and First 
Reader of the NATURA: SERIES OF READING 


SO0OKS, by Oviver B. Pierce. 

‘** Take Nature’s path, and mad opinions leave.’’— Pope. 
Also, an Esscy on Reading, Spelling, &c. &c., by the same. 
Qe Teachers and school officers in the city, are invited to 

call and receive copies for exnmination, 

Those residing in any other part of the United States, who 
will send, post paid, their post offige address, shall receive gra 
tis, through the mail, copics of the@bove, subject only to post 
age, which on the Primer (bound) is 41-2 cents; on the First 
Reader, 6 1-2 cents; the 2 1-2 cents. 

The Second Reader will be issued in about three weeks, and 
will be sent on the same terms asthe above. Postage about 10 
or 12 cents probably. 


sy 
as 


The following are some of the features of ** The Natural Se 


ries,’’ when complete. Especial attention is solicited to the 
plan of teaching the right pronuncratioy of wer without 
ontinual reforence to the teacher) asthe author believes that 


life is too short for a person to be required to spend one halt in 
going astray, and half of the other half in discovering his mis- 
take, and returning to the right road. 


The Irimer ; alphabetical, with more than seventy cuts. 


| 79 nagea 
is pages. 


If. The First Reader ; with more than fifty cuts. 
Iil. The Second Reader ; 
press. 


IV. The Third Reader ; to be issued in September, 1849. 


108 p. 


with more than fifty cuts—in 


V. The Fourth Reader ; to follow the Third Reader very 
soon. 

VI. The Fifth Reader ; to follow the Fourth Reader very 
soon. 


The Primer presents a new and improved method of learn- 
ing the alphabet. Following the alphabetical exercises are 
XXXIV. easy lessons in Spelling and Reading. 

In his progress through the Series, the child learns [°s¥" cor- 
rect/y the principles of Orthoepy and Orthography, by the same 
lessons, and according to actual usage among the best speak- 
ers and writers of the day, 

By the various primary works, from the first Writing of the 
language down to the present time, the learner has been taught 
to pronounce § 3” incorrect:y ~& J various classes of wor's, 
but especially that very numerous class having the termination 
ed, not spoken as a separate syllable ; as lov-ed, prov-ed, knock 
ed, dash-ed, mlss-ed, &c. 

The child having been taught by the books to pronounce 
such words as just indicated, finds, later, to his perplexity and 
quired is all wrong. 
He must now uniearn this, and learn that such words are to be 
spoken, /ovd, not lov ed; proved, not prov-ed; nokt, not| 
knock-ed; dashi, not dash-ed ; mist, not miss-ed, &c., &e. 

By the Matural Series, the child is a/ways taught the right, 
first; and not the wrong afterwards. 

It is believed that the use of the Watural Series will secure 
a free, easy and natural style of elocution in the progressive ty 
ro, and will naturadize the constrained, stiff and artificial 


Sy 


| reader. 


It is believed, also, that these books are better graduated in 
their intellectual character, than others now in common use, 
sintpler, clearer, higher, and more attractive and i npressive 
in their morai tone, 


CITY LAND SALE. 
MILL PUND TRACT, 


TOTICE is hereby given, that the Common Council of the 
City of Syracuse, willon the 4th day of Deeember next, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M., expose for sale at public Auction, to the 


highest bidder, the lands hereinafter described—or so much 
thereof as may be necessary—at the Empire House, in the city 


| of Syracuse, for the non-payment of the sum of $2,150 20 spent 


by the City in reclaiming the said lands, and personally deman 
ded of the owners, and also for the expense of advert sing and 
| selling the same. Such sale will be made by virtue of the Act 
of the Legislature of this State, passed on the 25th day of Jan 
uary, 1849, entitled ‘* An Act to authorize the abatement of 
‘*a nuisance on lands owfied by the People of the State of 
‘*New York, and other lands in the city of Syracuse ;’’ and 
will be subject to any previous taxes or assessments thereon. 

The lands above referred to, are described as follows :—Those 
two certain pieces or parcels of land on Block No. 105, in the 
late village of Syracuse, according to the map and survey of 
John Lathrop, bounded thus: The one commencing ata point 
on the north side of the old mill pond 206 feet west of the east 
line of said Block an4 76 feet south of Fayette street ; thence 
south on a line parallel with Clinton street to the center of the 
old channel of the Onondaga Creek; Thence westerly along 
the centre of such channel to the center of the new channel of 
| said Creek ; thence northerly along the center of said new chan- 
nel until it is intersected by a continuation of the south line of 
Favette street; thence easterly along such continuation and 
such south line toa point in the south line of Fayette street 360 
fect west of the north-east corner of said Block ; thence south 
jon a line parallel with Clinton strect 20 feet; thence south- 
| easterly to a point 65 feet south of Fayette street, and 272 feet 
| west of Clinton street; thence south-easterly to the place of 
beginning. The other piece bounded thus: Beginning on the 
north line of said mill pond at a point 75 feet west from Clin- 
ton street, and 138 feet south of Fayette street; thence south 
on a line parallel with Clinton street to the center of the old 
channel of the Onondaga Creek ; thence west along the center 
of such channel 30 feet; thence north on-a line parallel with 
Clinton street to a point 105 feet west of Clinton street, and 132 
feet south of Fayette street, and thence easterly to the place of 
beginning. 

The channels of the Onondaga Creek, above mentioned, are 
as laid down on a map of the same made by Benjamin F. 
Green, surveyor, &e. 

By order of the Board, 


} 
| 
| Aa 
| 
| 
| 
' 


BE. W. LEAVENSWVORTH, Mayor 
t §&° Conrsine Jopp, Cler'. 
| Syracuse, Oct. 11, 1849. Gin. 
! 


Sheriff's Office, July 14, 1849. 
TOTICE is hereby given that at the general 
Election to be hed in this State on Tuesday 


succeediny the first Monday of November next, the 


follow ing officers are to be elected,to wit : 

_Adudge ofthe Court of Appeals,in the place of 
Freeborn G. Jewett. A Secretary of State, in the 
place of Christopher Morgan. A Comptrol er, in the 
place of Washington Hunt. A State Treasurer in 
the place of Alvah Hunt. An Attorney General, in 
the place of Ambrose L. Joruan; a State Engineer 
and Surveyor inthe place of Chares B. Stuart ; 
a Canal Commissionerin the place of Nelson J. 
Beach ; and an luspector of State Prisons, in the 
place of laac N.Con stock ; all whose term of ser- 
vice Will expire on the last day of December next: 
als ,a Justice of the Supreme Court for the 5th 
Judicial District, in the place of Charles Gray, 
Whose term of service will expire on the last day of 
December next; also a Senator forthe 22d Senate 
District,in the place of George Geddes, whose term 
of service will expire on the last day of December 


hext. 
Couuly Officers io be elected for said County. 


Four Members of 4ssembly; two Justices for 
Sessions, a Sheriffin tt.e place of Joshua C. Cud- 
deback ; a County Clerk, in the place ot Vivus W, 


| Sinith; and a Superintendent of the Poor in the 


place of James M. Munroe, whose terms of service 


_willexpire on the last day of Decembet next.; also 


four Coroners, in the places of the present incum- 


_bents, whose terms of service will expire on the last 


day of December next. The electors throughout 

the State are also to vote for or against the adop- 

tion ofthe actentitled “‘ anact Establishing Free 

Schoolg throughout te state,’’? passed March 26, 

1s4y. J.C, CUDDEBACK, Sheriif of Onondaga Co. 
Albany, Jaly 14, 1849. 


To the Sheriff of the County of Onondaga :— 

mirn—Norice ishereby given that at the General Elec- 
tion to be held tn this State on che Tuesday succeeding 
the fist Money of November next, the following oifi- 
cers ure to be elected to wit: 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of 
Freeborn G. Jewett. A Secretary of Stata, in the place 
o ‘ hristopher Morgan. A Comptroller inthe place of 
» »shingion Hunt. A State Treasurer, in the place of 
\icah Hunt. An Attorney General, in the place of 
\nbrose L. Jordan. A State Engineer and Surveyor, 
i the place ot Charles B. Stuart. A Canal Commis- 
ner, in the place of Netson J. Beach ; and an Inspec- 

of Stite Prisons, in the pince of Isaac N. Comstock, 

whose terms of service will expire on the last day of 
cember next. Also, aJustice of the Supreme Conrt 
; the Fifth Judicial District,in the place of Charies 
Gray, whose term ofservice will expire en the last da 
of December next. Also, a Senator for the Twenty- 





Srare or New York, Secretary's Orrice. 


i 
8 
t 
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Second Senate Districtin the place of George Geddes 
| whose term of service will expire on the last day of 


December next. 
County Officers to be also elected for said County, 


Four members of Assembiy ; two “ Justices for Ses- 
sions,”’ a Sheriff, in the place of Joshua U. Cuddeback ; 
a County Clerk,in the place of Vivus W Smith; anda 
Superintendentor the Poor, in the place of James M. 
Monzoe, all whose terms of service will ex»ire on the 
last day of December next. Also, four Coroners, in the 
plices of the present incumbents, whose terms of ser- 
vice willexpire on the last day of December next. The 
electors. throughout the State are also to vote for or 
against the adoption of the act entitled “ an act Estab- 
lishing Free Schools throughout the State,” passed 
March 26, 1349. Yeurs Respectfully, 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State 








Viusic Store. 
ALLENS & EOUGEH, 


DEALERS IN 


Music & Musical Instruments, 
Corner of Salina and Washington Street, opposite the 
Ril Road Depot. 

Piano Fortes from the best manufacturers—al] war- 
ranted. American, French, and Spanish Guitars. Firth, 
Pond & Co., and Wm. Hall & Son’s Brass Instruments, 
Violins, Flutes, Accordions, Melodeons, and all other 
approved Instruments. Sheet Music, Instruction Books 
tor all Instraments, and, in short, every thing theta mu- 
sic store should contain. Bands furnished at New York 

ri es. 
' Syracuse, July21, 1°49. 


L. W. BALL, 
BOOKSELLER AND PUBLISHER, 


No. 11, Sauina Street, Synacusez, 





Ilas constantly on hand, a general assortment of 


Schoo! and Library Books, Maps, Globes, 
and other School Apparatus, 
Which he Sells, Wuotesste ann Reratt, on the best 
‘Terms, to Merchants Teachers, Trustees, &e. 
*,* The Friends of Education are respectfully invited 
to etaimine Phe Btoek®. . 
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Professor Wiandecviile’s 


A NEW VOLUME! 
READING BOOKS. ell =. 
i | THE LITERARY UNION: 


A JOUGMAL OF PROGRESS. 
AP 


“ Indenendent-in everuthing.”’ 
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Appleton & Co., Publishers, 200 Broad- 
way, N. York. 





ii AR OR tee hare (NViLE Second Volume will commence on the 6t) 
1. SECON JADER. ( coum. ‘ nae 4%. ‘ 
These two Readers are formed substantially on the same - of Oetober. All its prescit features of imter- 
‘ ‘ y ot = r ’ 
- and the second isa continuntion of the first. Thede- St hho eotatnal and othed ne alee 
ee i both is, to combine a knowlelyge of the meanins: and est wilt be retain land other and new cues, aid 


pronunciation ae .. we tpg wha Seeert ered ed. Asa 
. etions. 1¢ parts of speeca are ) ‘cd success! ! : . h : 
e-tnpealne with the articles these gl tollow “d . the de FawuiLy N MLWSPAPENR, 
jonstrative pronouns; andl these again by others, clase after pa , aes ad | 
Se eae all that are requisite to form a ‘semtence have been It presents a large variety of choice Literature, 
separately considered ; when the common reading lesson begin. woiding every thing of a demoralizing tendeney 
he Second Reader reviews the ground passe! over in the | *Y" ? , _* ? . 
Primary, but adds largely to the amount of information. The 
child is here also taught to read writing as well as printed mat 
ter; and in the reading lessons, attention is constantly directed 
to the different ways in which sentences are formed and con-| passions, will be rigidly excluded, from principle. 
neeted, and of the peculiar manner in which each of them is ’ the pelle > baie 
delivered. All who have examined these books, have pro-| Its careful condensations of NEWS, giving the 
nounced them a decided and important advance on every oth- 
er of the same class, in us. 
y pg ae ela wy , | less, have won for it the warmest comimendation. 
- . OF. ER. 37 1-2 cents, , . 
In the first two readers, the main object is to make the pupil | Education, 
acquainted with the meaning and functions of words, anid to | s , 
impart facility in pronouncing them in qm g eae | as the most important interest of the country ; 
i i se, is form a natural, flexible, ani el Dt 
the leading design of these, is to for , Religion and Politics, 


varied delivery. Accordingly, the Third Reader opens with a 
independent of sect and party ; 


series of exercises on articulation and modulation, containing 
Agriculture and Science, 


' 
numerous examples for practice on the elementary sounds (in | 
| as the greatest material agencies of the world ;— 


Purity of tone will be a special ain. Details of 


'erime, and every thing tending to excite morbid 


} . 
jevaluable in small space and excluding the worth- 


cluding errors to be corrected), and on che different movements 
of the voice, produced by sentential structure, by ernphasis, and 
by the passion:. The habits formed by these exercises, which 
should C thoroughly, as they can be easily mastered, under in- 
telligent instruction, find scope for improvement and confirm- ¥ 
ation in the reading lessons which follow in the same book and them of practical utility. 


that which succeeds. ° 5 
These lessons have been selected with special reference to the Our Original Department 
Will be greatly improved, and embrace articles 


these will be treated with the design of making 


following peculiarities : 
1. Colloquial character. 
2. Variety of sentential structure. 
2. Variety of subject matter, de 
4. Adaptation to the progressive development of the pupil’s the value of the paper. The 


mind ; and, as far as possible, P . 
| Literary Notices 


5. Tendency to excite moral and religious emotions. | 
will be prompt and impartial, giving the honest 


o | 


V. THE FIFTH. READER; or, COURSE OF READ- 
ING. 75 cents. hig’ Gi trl ; 
TORY 41 ELEMENTS OF READING AND ORA- views of the editors. irrespective of favor. 


. | . . . 
These books are designed to cultivate the literary taste, as | In short, it will be devoted to the great interests 
well as the understanding and vocal powers of the pupil. - 3 mn \: 1 ee del 
Tue Course or Reapine comprises three parts: the first | of humanity, and therefore a apter to ev ery circie. 
part containing a more elaborate description of elementary | With such an object we.claim the support of all 
sounds, and of the parts of speech grammatically considered, | é 
than was deemed necessary in the preceding works, here indis-| who would encourage the growth of virtue and 
pensable ; part second, a complete classification and deserip- | sath tte « ait eaten ak , 
tion of every sentence to be found in the English, or any other | SUStain its strongest agenc a pure Literature. 
language ; examples of which in every degree of expansion THE LITERARY UNION, 
from a few woris to the half of an octavo page in length, are ° a iow te Bawa) Oates fer 
adduced, and arranged to be read ; and as each species has its Is issued every Saturday, In hhoyal Quarto form, 
peculiar delivery as well as structure, both are learned at the | of 16 pages, and a style of mechanieal excellence 
same time; part third, paragraphs; or sentences in their con- sat ay 9 fae x 
nection unfolding general thoughts, as in the common reading unsurpassed by any similar periodical ;—making 
boo: 


It may be observed that the selections of sentences in part se- each year, two elegant volumes. 
cond, and of paragraphs in part third, comprise some of the fin- 
est gems in the language; distinguished alike for beauty of 
thought and facility of diction. If not found in aschool book, 
as might be appropriately called ‘ elegant extracts.’’ 

he Teanerre or READING AND OraTory closes the se- 


Terms.—Single subscriptions, $2.00 a year. 
CLUBBING, 
Five copies to one address, - - $ 8.00 


ries with an exhibition of the whole theory and art of Elocn- | Ten ‘ 2. - - 15.00 
tion, exclusive of gesture. It contains, besides the classifications ae 4G 66 95 00 
of sentences already referred to, but here presented with fuller | Pwenty aa = SIM 


statement and illustration, the laws of punctuation and deliv- 
ery deduced from it; the whole followed by carefully selected seis Getwrtiten Piddaiee 
pieces for sentential analysis and vocal practice. (a FREE COPY) 

Tne Resvutr. The student who acquaints himself tho- . : ~*~. — 
roughly with the contents of this book, will, as numerous ex- to the person getting up the club! Payment always 
periments have proved : ‘ in advance. 

1. Acquire complete knowledge of the structure of language ; 

2. Be able to designate any sentence of any book by name 
at a glance ; 

3. Be able to declare with equal rapidity its proper punctua- 
tion ; , 

4. Be able to declare, and with sufficient practice, to give its — 
proper delivery. a 

uch are a few of the general characteristics of the series of jer at fiv ‘1r wee 
; : ; _earrier at five cents per week. 

school books which the publishers now offer to the friends and , - P re 
patrons of a sound common school and academic education. 


landa 


POSTMASTERS 
are requested to act as agents. 
Active AGENTs wanted. 
Jity subscribers who prefer it, served by 


All communications addressed, post PAID, to 
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Tams rae 

A -ell-edbed «eekly paper.—Pail. Sat. Post. . 
Its Proprietor and Editors are young men of 
talents a dd horough education. We them 


to he capable of making a good paper.— Troy Post. 


It gives d cided evidence of taste and good 
judgment —WN. ¥. Organ. - 

The editors are you @ gentlemen possessing a 
high order of talent, and capable of » aking up a 


_ paper of great va'ne to the people. Such a paper 
i- needeik-—NSyracuse Reveille. 


Ach ice varieiy of artieles, « ell selected, ad- 
ini¢ bly printed. and ta-tefully arranged.—N. Y. 


| Christiun Mex enger. 
Fi 


| reader-. 


‘is original articles are bold, manly and vigor- 
ous—-its jrineip os sound and well st stained, and 
iisselections Varied and interesting to all clas:es of 
District School Journal. 

A literary journal rarely equalled in quality of 


-matier and beauty of typography.—American Me- 


} 


| 
| 
} 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


chanie, 

Those who read it will be enlightened and 
mo-tagreea! ly entertained. We like the spirit of 
the paper, much.-- Water-Cure Journal. 

Unlike miny other papers which on their ad 
ventinto existence make large promisesand fail to 
meet public expectation, the Union has been con 
stantly improving.—-It is a credit to the city and to 
Central New Yo:k; and we hope it may receive 
such a support as will render it a permanent acces- 
sion to the literary and reformatory journals of the 
country, among which it has already attained an 
elevated position.—Onondaga Standard. 

A handsomely printed and ably edited paper.-- 
N. Y. Eve. Mirror. 

One of the very best papers of the kind in the 
country.--Parts (Mo.) Mercury. 

Messrs. Winchell & Johonnot are young men of 
great literary attainments, and eminently qualified 
for their undertaking, as this No. abundantly shows. 
— Stark Co. (O.) Democrat. 

A valuable work, and one that will bear com- 


_parison with any of the eastern publications.— 
from the ablest writers,which cannot fail to enhanee | 


Lawrence (Pa.) Journal. 

A large and beautiful quarto sheet, edited with 
much ability. ‘* Old Syracuse, the boasted Cen- 
tral City” of our State, is well represented abroad 
in her literary character by such a journal.—N. Y. 
Pathfinder. 

One of the best literary papers with which we 
have become acquainted. In short, itis just what 


its name implies, the Lirerary Union.—Cortland 


Co. Expres. 

We hesitate not in saying, it is not to be surpassed 
either in its original, selected or miscellaneous de- 
partment.—Rhinebeck Gazette. 

A beautiful ant well executed weekly.- Every 
No. contains selections and original matter well 
adapted to popular literary reading, highly enter- 
taining and instructive. It is just what the Public 
need to elevate the standard of intellectual improve- 


| ment.—Eclectic Medical Journal. 


| 
| 


The conductors are gentlemen who -feel a 
strong Interest in education. ‘Their enterprise, 
therefore, appeals to all who feel alike interest.— 
Kochester American. 

An excellent journal. It mingles the useful} 
the ornamental, and the amusipg, in an admirable 
manner. The articles, original and selected,evince 
taste and judgement, while a vein of pure morality 
moves through the whole. The Editors seem to 


| think that Literature has higher aims than merely 


| 


to amu-e and entertain; that it should tend to ele- 
vate and improve—to make men wiser and better.-- 
Pittsburgh Sat. Visiter. 

It is conducted with spirit and bids fair to go 


| alead.—Norway (Me.) Advertiser. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lt shows much editorial tact and ability---State 


| Signal, ( Me.) 
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Syracuse Market, Oct, 17. 


| Corrected weekly for the Literary Union. 
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N.B. The punctuation in all these books conforms to the | 1. M. WINCHELI | bs heat, bu. $1, 0 . 1,12}Wool Ib., ee aad eat 20028 
sense and proper delivery of every sentence, and is a guide to ——— : ss Flour, bbl..... 5,37 a 5,50/Hay ton..... --6,00 a 8,00 
Sitinsip Gaver elena  asmiaus tee cn cca Proprietor. | Indian Meal,ewt....1 25;Fine Salt bbl.,.........,81 

ated, a g si ALLY ‘ nove n 
punctuated, it is a matter of surprise that children should learn eae ae ripe yang DU... esses ae, ry pny oy seensageesenen ely ® 
ar we st be alt ; OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. Eb e-ceeese ce «-.00a 31; Bag 20 Ibs, besece eocces 10 

@ above series of Reading Books are already very ex- | NTO, os cccscausccenen Pe, Be eccel iaseobass »I4 

tensively introduced and commented by the most experienced es . : "api Ry 4 2S ’ 
Teachers in the country. ** Prof. Mandeville’s system is emi Itis in the hands of intelligent and persevering | Kye, ....-- ........eec eee 48Salt bbls..... wovece reeeye 
nently original, scientific, and practical, and destined, wher- | men, and cannot fail to succeed. - Syracuse Journal. Potatoes,............... .63;Flour,.:......... serece » +26 
ever it is introduced, to supercede at once all others.”’ It professes to be ** independent in everything, ee ae 50;Sheep Pelts...... 50a 1,00 
A large discount made from the above prices. and evinces industry and capacity —Alhany Arvus, Beans 75) Lamb Skins 40a75 

a ee It is got up in very atiractive style—is ab'y con- ieee ee’ kas on ete ~*~ 

Church Music. ducted, “ ell-filled, and guarantees a high tone of Sarge a eeveced <— Hard Wood cord...4,00 
YHE BAY STATE COLLECTION of © h sentiment.—We should think it would become im- | ’''!** PP Donn -b ast. - EOD Do.,... «1,75a2,25 
Music, by Johnson, Osgood and Hill. Sabdeke be mensely popular.--Excelsior, ( Boston.) Butter,|b.., "ae l3a 14; Beef on foot...4,00a4,50 
Oct 2 L.W.MALL So far as our knowledge exists, it bears the | C heese, wry Tirity TrreT 6a7(P ork CWL.,...05 -5,00a5,50 
ppemeeapeaateees palm from ail the various journals in the West of| Lard,................... 7a8; “ bl.,..... -12,50a14,00 
Paper Hangiues, Window Shades, &c, Ur State.—N. Y. Literary ¢ merican. CiteRes, 2.0 ..e0.. oo0e 1GBaskseii......iscsd ..7a0 


UST received a new assortment of Figured and , : 

e) Plain W.ndow Curtains, Paper Hangings and Bor-; —*'e favorably known in this city both as teachers 
ders, which are sold at low cash prices by 
October 10, 1819. 


B.R.PECK & Co. | Sy. Central City. 


All these gentlemen--(eaitors and proprietors) E 


| and gentlemen of literary taste and attainments} 


gags, doz,....:. 


-sseeeeul DShoulders,............5a6 








WM. €. TRIMLETT, PRINTER. 
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